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THE ERRORS IN THE OLD ENGLISH GLOSS 
TO THE LINDISFARNE GOSPELS 


By A. S. C. Ross 


In the Old English gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels! a number of 
erroneous translations from the Latin are found. These errors 
may be classified in the following manner : 


A. Errors due to the scribe construing an ending proper to a 
case of one declension as belonging to a case of another declension 
or to another case of the same declension : 

1. The nom. acc. pl. of a neuter noun of the second declension 
is construed as the nom. sg. of a noun of the first declension, e.g. 


Matt. vi. 28 sceauiges vel locas vel behaues Sat wyrt londes 
considerate lilia agri 


2. The abl. sg. of a noun of the first declension is construed as 
the nom. acc. pl. of a neuter noun of the second declension, e.g. 


Matt. vii. 2 in sua huele woegas 
in qua  mensura 


_ 3. The nom. sg. of a noun of the third declension ending in -6 
is construed as the dat. sg. of a noun of the second declension, e.g. 


Matt. viii. 8 7 geonduearde de2m aldormenn cued 
et respondens centurio ait 


F For quotations, the edition of the Lindisfarne Gospels in Skeat, The Holy 
in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian and Old Mercian versions has been used. 
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4. The dat. or abl. sg. of a noun of the third declension ending 
in -i is construed as the gen. sg. of a noun of the second declension 
e.g. 

Matt iii. 11 he iuih gfulwas in halig gast 7 fyres 
ipse uos baptizabit in spiritu sancto et igni 


, 


5. The nom. sg. of a noun of the third declension in -is is con- 
strued as the gen. sg., e.g. 
Matt. ix. 37 hripes sodlice monigo 
messis quidem multa 
6. The gen. sg. of a noun of the fourth declension is construed 
as the nom. sg., e.g. 


Matt. x. 6 gaes toscipum 6a losodun hus _israhel 
ite ad oues quae perierunt domus israhel 


B. Errors due to the scribe confusing two senses of the same 
Latin word or two distinct Latin words. In many cases the scribe 
has given double or multiple glosses, one with one sense of the 
Latin word and the others with other senses, e.g. 


1. Luke Pref. x. 12 tuoge lyf! sendende 
in gazophilacium duo aera mittentem 


The scribe has taken aera to be from dér instead of aes. 
2. Mark v.22 sum monn of hehsomnungum 
quidam de archesynagogis 


The scribe has taken archesynagogis to be from archisynagéga instead 
of archisynagégus.? 
3. Mark vi.7 7 efnegeceigde tuoelfo 7 ongann hia sende tuoge 
et conuocauit duodecim et coepit eos mittere binos 
The scribe has understood binos in the sense “ two ” instead of “ two 
by two.” 
4- Matt. xxi.8 hia gedurscon 8 vel hia gesuingdon tuiggo of |treum 
caedebant ramos de arboribus 
The scribe has understood caedebant in the sense “ beat ” instead 
of “ cut ” in both glosses. 


5. Matt.xv.g | wunias meh 
colunt mé 


1 lyf is an abbreviated form of lyft. 
® For these words, see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. 
* Altered from gederscon. 
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The scribe has understood colunt in the sense “‘ dwell” instead of 
“ worship.” 

6. Mark Pref. ii. 15  fordrifnise fihles dzs aldes 7 wines 
obiectio pharisaeorum panni ueteris et uini 
vel bytta mid ceping gesegd bid 
uel utrium comparatione refellitur 

The scribe has understood comparatione in the sense ‘‘ purchasing ”” ! 
instead of ‘‘ comparison ”’ (a different word). 


7. Mark v. 5 7 falletande 2 vel dzerscende hine to stanum 
et concidens se lapidibus 


The scribe has taken concidens to be from concido in the first gloss 
and from concido in the sense “ beat severely ” in the second ; he 
does not give the correct interpretation (concido in the sense “ cut 
to pieces ”’). 
8. Matt. Pref.iv.6 talum his gesceadan vel todzled 

canonum est distincta 


gesomna Ou vel gisomnvng 
congeries 
The scribe has taken congeries to be from congero in the first gloss ; 
in the second he has interpreted it correctly. 


9. Matt. Pref. iv. 3 | unhiwed vel vngelices hives 
discolorem 


The scribe has understood discolorem in the sense of décolor 3 in 
the first gloss ; in the second he has interpreted it correctly. 


10. Matt. Pref. iii. 4 5a talo vel reglas . . . we gedryhton vel ve avritti 
canones ..... expressumus 


The scribe has understood expressumus in the sense “‘ press ” in the 
first gloss ; in the second he has interpreted it correctly. 


11, Luke xxiv.35 7 hia vel segdon dade 
et  ipsi narrabant quae 


gedoen vel wundra weron on woege 
gesta erant in uia 


? See Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. 1. comparatio. 1. 

* This word is recorded only here and in the corresponding passage in 
Rushworth 2; cf. O.H.G. fallazzen. 

* Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae,s.v.decolor ; “in libris saepissime permutatur 
cum discolor.”’ 
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The scribe has taken gesta to be the word gesta “ deeds” in the 

second gloss ; in the first he has interpreted it correctly. 

12. Mark xiv.15 7Seilca iuh wdeawas_ reord-hus swide vel micel 
et ipse uobisdemonstrabitcenaculum grande 


The scribe has taken grande to be the adverb grandé in the first 
gloss ; in the second he has interpreted it correctly. 
13. Luke xi. 31 7 heono mare salomone des vel her 

et ecce plus salomone hic 


The scribe has taken fic as the pronoun hic in the first gloss; in 
the second he has interpreted it correctly. 


14. Luke iii. 1 ger Sonne dio  fifteide hzses 
anno autem quinto decimo imperii tiberii caesaris 


The scribe has understood imperii in the sense “ command” 
instead of “ reign.” 
15. Luke xi. 8 fore scendla! vel scending vel giornise 

propter improbitatem 


The scribe has understood improbitatem in the sense “ depravity ” 
in the first two glosses, and in the sense “ aviditas . . . cum 
audacia coniuncta” in the third; he does not give the correct 
interpretation (‘“‘ importunity ” 2). 
16. John Pref. vii. 3 —_ in hrining hlafes 

intincti panis 
The scribe has regarded intincti as a derivative of tango instead of 
tinguo. 
17. Matt. Pref. iv.g tramitum vel woegum vel stigum inscewungum 

tramitibus inspectis 
The scribe has taken inspectis to be from the noun inspectus instead 
of the verb inspicio. 
18. Matt. Pref. ii. 3 | boecerum vel pyvnderum 
librartis 


The scribe has taken Hbrariis to be from Hbrarius “‘ est idem ac 


? This word occurs only here and in the corresponding p passage in Rushworth2 ; 
for its ane. see Kluge, hre 
Dialekte, Par. 156. 

® See Forcellini, Lexicon, s.v. 
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libripens ” ! in the second gloss ; in the first he has interpreted it 
correctly. 























19. John v. 47 gif uutedlice des stafum ne gelefed 
si autem illius literis non creditis 


The scribe has understood Uiterts in the sense “letters of the 
alphabet ” instead of “ writings.” 


20. Matt. Pref.i.g  geswiga vel 
mutare 


The scribe has regarded mutare as a derivative of the adjective 
miitus instead of interpreting it as the verb miitdre “ change.” 


21. John xxi. 8 odri uutedlice Segnas on scip vel on rouing cudmon 
alii autem discipuli nauigio uenerunt 


‘ 





The scribe has understood nauigio in the sense “ navigation ” in 
the second gloss ; in the first he has interpreted it correctly. 


22. Luke xiii. 3 gesomnia suno dino suelce fugul nest his 
congregare filios tuos quemammodum auis nidum suum 


The scribe has understood nidum in the sense ‘‘ nest” instead of 


“ the young birds in the nest.” 





23. Matt. Pref. iv.11 ic ceasa ic onn dat in crist getreowfastnig 
opto ut in christo ualeas 


The scribe has understood opto in the sense “ choose ”’ in the first 
gloss ; in the second he has interpreted it correctly. 


24. Luke viii. 8 7 oder feoll on eordo god 7 
et aliud cecidit in terram bonam et 


uphebbing dyde wastm 
ortum  fecit fructum 


The scribe has taken ortum to be from the noun ortus instead of 
from the verb orior. 


25. Luke xi. 44 ~—‘fordon gie aron suezlee byrgenna 


quia estis ut monumenta 
dade ne foedad vel ne alad vel edeauxd 
quae non parent 


1 Forcellini, op. cit. s.v. librarius (2). 
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The scribe has taken parent to be from pario in the first two glosses ; 
in the third he has interpreted it correctly. 


26. Matt. xix. 22 wes fordon hebbend monigra hamas vel xhta 
erat enim habens multas possessiones 


‘ 


The scribe has understood possessiones in the sense “ estates” in 
the first gloss ; in the second he has interpreted it correctly. 


27. John ii. 10 zlc mon done forma vel zrist pet god uin setted 

omnis homo primum bonum uinum ponit 
The scribe has taken primum to be the acc. sg. of the adjective 
primus in the first gloss ; in the second he has interpreted it correctly. 
28. Mark iv. 38 7 wes de vel he in scipp 

et erat ipse in puppi 
The scribe has understood puppi in the sense “ ship ” instead of 
“ stern.” 
29. Luke xiv. 23 fer on woegum 7 woercum vel 

exi in uias_ et sepes 


The scribe has understood sepes in the sense 
instead of “ hedge.” 


‘any enclosure ” 


30. Matt. xiii. 33 pet onfeng vel genom wif 
quod _acceptus mulier 


gehydde vel degelde in mealo 1 genoh drim 
abscondit in farinae satis tribus 


The scribe has taken satis to be the adverb satis instead of the abl. pl. 
of the noun satum.? 


31. Matt. xx.8 middy efern vel ic sedi wutedlice geworden were 
cum sero autem factum esset 


The scribe has taken sero to be the verb séro in the second gloss ; 
in the first he has interpreted it correctly. 


32. Mark vii.13 7 biseno duslico monigo gie doas vel wyrcas 
et similia huiusmodi multa facitis 


The scribe has taken similia to be from the noun simile instead of 
the adjective similis. 


33- Mark vii. 27 _let vel blinn erist pzt du gefoeda da suno 
sine prius _saturari filios 


1 Altered from maelo. 2 For this rare word, see Forcellini, op. cit. s.v. 
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The scribe has understood sine in the sense “ cease ” in the second 
gloss ; in the first he has interpreted it correctly. 
44. Matt. vii.4  buta ic worpe mot vel stre of ego din 

sine eiciam festucam de oculo tuo 
The scribe has taken sine to be the preposition sine instead of the 
imperative of the verb sino. 
35. Matt. xvii.24  Jlarwua iur ne unband casering 

magister uester non soluit didrachma 
The scribe has understood soluit in the sense “loose an object 
bound ” instead of “‘ pay.” 


36. Matt. vii. 16 cuidestu vel hueder somnigas of 
Numquid colligunt de 


hrygum vel of dornum scearpum 
spinis uuas 

The scribe has understood spinis in the sense ‘“‘ back-bone ” in the 
first gloss ; in the second he has interpreted it correctly. 
37. John iii. 8 se gast der uil oedad 

spiritus ubi uult spirat 
The scribe has understood spiritus in the sense “ spirit ” instead of 
“ breeze.” 
38. Matt.x.27 bodages ofer hrdfa vel husa 

praedicate super tecta 

The scribe has understood tecta in the sense “house” in the 
second gloss ; in the first he has interpreted it correctly. 


39. Matt.x.29 ah ne tuoege staras vel hronsparuas of anum cymas 
nonne duo passeres asse ueniunt 


The scribe has taken ueniunt to be from uenio instead of uenéo. 
In a few cases proper nouns have been understood as common 
nouns or vice versa, e.g. 


Mark ii. 18 stefn in tuigga vel gehered was 
uox in rama _audita est 


The scribe has taken rama to be from ramus instead of the proper 
noun Rama. 


Luke xxiii. 50 sede wees of Ser byrig ! 
qui erat decurio 


1 The manuscript has of vel der byrig. 
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The scribe has taken decurio as two words de and Curio ; the latter 
he has regarded as the name of a city. 


Mark xiv. 32 7 cuomon vel on pet lond de is genemned predium 
et ueniunt in praedium 


dem is noma pz2t is on ebrisc 
cui nomen gesemani 


The scribe has understood praedium as the name of a district instead 
of the common noun. 


But even when we have eliminated all the errors in the Old 
English gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels which are due to a misunder- 
standing of the Latin, there remain a number of cases in which the 
English cannot possibly be regarded as a translation of the Latin 
beneath it. Occasionally this may be due to a persistent confusion 
in the mind of the scribe; thus suffoco is usually translated by 
under-delfa ' as if it were suffodio. Other cases may be due to the 
fact that the scribe has actually misread the Latin word ; thus in 
Matt. x. 31, passeribus is glossed drowungum as if it were passionibus. 
But the cases that are of particular interest are those in which the 
OE. text disagrees entirely with the Latin of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
but agrees with other MSS. Of such cases two classes may be 
distinguished : those in which the reading represented in the OE. 
text is very wide-spread and well known, and those in which it is 
a very rare one, found only in a few MSS., in fact a very “ bad” 
reading. Of the first type the following passage affords an 


example :— 


John ix. 39 on dom ic cuom in diosne middangeard 
in iudicium ego inhunc mundum_ ueni 


With the OE. compare the reading : 


ueni in hunc mundum .b.c.f.q.r.2;_ Hereford Cathedral Library, 
MS. P. 1. ii. 


Of the second type the following examples may be quoted :— 


Luke i. 15 da gett uzs in inna moderes his 
athuc exutero matris suae 


1 See Cook, A Glossary of the Old Northumbrian Gospels, s.v. 

* The MSS. of the Vulgate and the Itala are quoted by the usual symbols ; 
see Wordsworth and White, Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi 
Latine, Pars Prior—Quattuor Euangelia, p. xi, xxviii and xxix. 
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With the OE. compare the reading : 


in utero matris suae c.e.r. aur. Ambrose, Expositio Evangelit Secundum 
Lucan 1 I, 33. 
Luke vi. 1 gebrecon mid hondum 
confricantes manibus 
With the OE. compare the readings : 


confringentes rz. Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson G. 167; 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 122; Hereford Cathedral Library 


MS. P. 1. ii. 
confringuentes D 
confrigantes H 


Matt. xxvii. 25 7 ofer suno iuerre 
et super filios nostros 
With the OE. compare the reading : 
filios uestros Q. rp. 
Mark viii. 12 ne bid sald cneoreso disum becon 
si dabitur generationi isti signum 
With the OE. compare the readings : 
non L.Q. Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 122. 
non.i.si 8. 
Mark vii. 8 7 odero gelico disum wundrum monigo 
et alia similia his  facitis multa 
With the OE. compare the reading : 
factis D. 
Mark xiv. 65 tuoelfum zt-eaude 
undecim apparuit 
With the OE. compare the reading : 
xii R. 
John iv. 25 he iwh geseged vel alle 
ille nobis adnuntiabit omnia 
With the OE. compare the reading : 
uobis 982. 
Mark xiv. 65 mio fystum vel dyntum hine geslaa vel gedearsca 
colaphis eum caedere 


* Vol. iv, p. 31, line 9, in Schenkl, Sancti Ambrosii Opera (Corpus Scriptorum 

Ecclesiasticorum, vol. 32), Vienna, 1886-1902. 
* In this MS. the letters n and u are quite distinct ; see a facsimile of a page 
os ~ manuscript in The Paleographical Society’s Facsimiles of Ancient Manuscripts, 
179. 
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With the OE. compare the reading : 


alaphis_ L. 
Luke xii. 20 dzs vel hues bidon vel woeron 
cuius erunt 


With the OE. compare the reading : 
erant G. 


These few examples of Type II are sufficient to show that the 
scribe was following some other Latin text beside the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, for it is quite impossible that he should have produced 
such rare readings from his memory. In the cases of Type I, 
however, such an explanation is possible. Moreover, if we assume 
that he had another Latin MS. before him a number of extra- 
ordinary interpretations become intelligible ; thus : 


Matt. v. 27 to licnesse vel to lengo his 
ad staturam suam 


The gloss Jicnesse is at once clear if we assume that this Latin MS. 
had the reading statuam. 
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THE TIME ALLOTTED FOR REPRESENTATION 
OF ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN PLAYS 


By A. Hart 


Havine fixed the normal length of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
play at about 2,500 lines,' we are now in a position to discuss certain 
consequences. ‘The length of the acting version of a play will depend 
chiefly upon the time allotted for the stage representation ; minor 
factors likely to affect it would be the rate at which the actors spoke 
their lines, the presence or absence of dumb-shows and processions, 
the number of songs and of dances, and the amount of stage 
“ business.” Up to 1594 we have no definite statement from any 
one except professed opponents of plays and actors concerning the 
time taken for the representation of a play in a London theatre. 
Such clerical thunder as that of Fenton, Northbrooke and Whetstone, 
all of whom talk in a general way of “‘ two or three houres,” belongs 
to a period of stage history of which very little is known. Perhaps 
the earliest definite reference after 1587 occurs in Martins Months 
Minde (August 1589). ‘“‘ Martin .. . calling hissonnes . . . said 
. . . I perceiue that euerie stage plaier, if he play the foole but 
two houres together, hath somewhat for his labour: andI.. . 
nothing.” 2 Such allusions have little more than corroborative 
value. The first piece of evidence is to be found in an official 
letter written on October 8, 1594, by Henry Lord Hunsdon, Lord 
Chamberlain, to the Lord Mayor, in which he states that “‘ my 
nowe companie of Players ”’ “‘ haue vndertaken to me that, where 
heretofore they began not their Plaies til towardes fower a clock, 
they will now begin at two, and haue don betwene fower and fiue, 
and will nott vse anie Drumes or trumpettes att all for the callinge 
of peopell together.” 3 This document provides for a playing 
time of less than three hours, commencing at two o’clock. The 
undertaking given by the players to have the performance over 
1 See R.E.S., viii, p. 154, April, 1932. 


2 Quoted from Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, vol. iv, p. 230. 
° Ibid. p. 316. 
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before 5 o’clock was to meet the objection of the city fathers that 
the theatres kept their sons, apprentices and servants out till late 
at night. This letter fixes the hour of commencement for the 
company of which Shakespeare remained a member for the rest of 
his dramatic career ; a later allusion (cited below), made by Platter, 
suggests that all the London companies found it convenient to 
begin at the same hour. We have no evidence that any change in 
this hour of commencement at the public theatres was made for 
many years. 

Shakespeare is the earliest playwright who made a practice of 
alluding in his plays to actors and acting, the stage, and theatrical 
customs and technicalities ; he is the first, also, to state the time 
allotted to the performance of a play. ‘The reference in the prologue 
to the surreptitious quarto of Romeo and Juliet (1597) to 


the two houres traffique of our Stage 


fixes the amount of time allotted to the representation of the play, 
but probably excludes the time given to music and the inevitable 
jig. The quarto runs to 2,215 lines and the version could be acted 
in a little less than two hours. The prologue is defective, and 
probably is a ‘‘ report’ of the correct version found in the second 
quarto. We may assume, therefore, that it was spoken on the stage, 
and dates back to the first performance of the play. The same 
phrase occurs in the “ good ” quarto of 1599, which contains 2,989 
lines and would need more than two hours and a half for complete 
representation. Shakespeare, it would seem, wrote a play of nearly 
3,000 lines, though he knew that out of it his “ fellows’ would 
carve a two-hour play. Platter, a German who visited England 
towards the end of 1599, gives us some valuable contemporary 
evidence on theatrical performances. ‘‘ Thus every day,” he says, 
“at two o’clock in the afternoon in the city of London two and 
sometimes three comedies are performed at separate places,” and 
he adds “ at the end of the comedy they danced according to their 
custom with extreme elegance. Two in men’s clothes and two in 
women’s gave this performance, in wonderful combination with 
each other.”! The allusion is probably to the jig; evidently the 
hour of commencement suggested by Lord Hunsdon had been 
adopted by all companies. The next allusion to the time allotted 
to the performance of a play by Shakespeare’s “ fellows ” is found 


1 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, vol. ii, p. 365. 
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in The Alchemist (1610). Jonson begins his prologue in his most 
aggressive style : 
Fortune, that fauours Fooles, these two short howers 
We wish away; both for your sakes, and ours, 
Iudging Spectators. 
The play contains 3,066 lines, and would require not “ two short 
howers ” but about two hours and forty minutes for complete 
representation. The use of the phrase “ two short howers ” by such 
a precisian as Jonson has much significance. Allusions of this 
kind became more frequent. Henry VIII is usually assigned to 
1613, and though the prologue may not be Shakespeare’s, we have 
no reason to suspect that it belongs to a revival of the play. It 
runs : 
Those that come to — 
ore a show or two, and so agr 
The Play may passe: If they Ce still, and willing, 
Ile undertake may see away their shilling 
Richly in two short houres. 

Two hours and a half would scarcely be long enough to 
“ see away ” the 2,807 lines of Henry VIII, a play full of ceremonies 
and processions. Similar remarks apply to the allusion found in 
the prologue to the Two Noble Kinsmen (c. 1613) acted at Blackfriars. 
The author of the prologue, probably Fletcher, deprecates any 
comparison with Chaucer, yet promises the audience, 

You shall hear 
Scenes, though below his Art, may yet appear 
Worth two hours travel. 

We know nothing of the stage history of Middleton’s Mayor of 
Quinborough, which the title-page declares was played at Blackfriars 
(and therefore after 1609) by his Majesty’s Servants. ‘The presenter, 
“ Raynulph, Monk of Chester,” says in the prologue : 

If all my powers 
Can win the grace of two poor hours, 
Well apaid I go to rest. 
The length of the play (2,249 lines) would permit of its being acted 
without any abridgement in “‘ two poor hours.” 

The above allusions constitute all the evidence that we have 
on the time allotted for acting a play by the Chamberlain-King’s 
Men from 1597 to about 1616. Prologues and epilogues to plays 
may have been, and often were, written years after the plays in which 
they appear; but the references in the prologues to Romeo and 
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Juliet and The Alchemist are found in the first quartos of these 
plays, and must be accepted as decisive of this question as far as 
this company is concerned. Four professional dramatists, each 
having a long and intimate knowledge of the stage and play 
production, one of them a professional actor, a second an ex-actor, 
concur in the statement that the duration of a stage performance 
was two hours.* Jonson and Shakespeare, who between them wrote 
three-fourths of all the plays over 3,000 lines in length, both speak 
of “ two short hours ” as the time allotted for the representation of 
plays that could not even be read aloud in the time by any one, 
unless he raced along without a moment’s interruption at the extra- 
ordinary speed of 200 words a minute. Fletcher and Middleton 
give us valuable evidence in corroboration of the statements made 
by the older poets. 

In the Whore of Babylon (2,550 lines), printed in 1607, but written 
about 1605 and acted at the Fortune by the Prince’s servants, 
Dekker writes with the grace of his happier moods : 


So, winged Time that long agoe flew hence 

You must fetch backe, with all those golden yeares 
He stole, and here imagine still hee stands, 
Thrusting his silver locke into your hands. 

There hold it but two howres, It shall from Graues 
Raize vp the dead. 


This allusion suggests that plays produced at the Fortune 
occupied about the same time in representation as at the Globe; 
it also serves to bridge the gap between the allusion in Romeo and 
Juket and that in The Alchemist. The play could be acted in a little 
less than two hours and a quarter. 

Dekker made a second allusion to the time devoted to the per- 
formance of a play in the epilogue to his queer and queerly named 
drama, If It be not Good, The Devil is in It, which was acted by the 
Queen’s Servants at the Red Bull, probably in 1611 : 

Hereby is meant 
If for so many nones, and midnights spent 


To reape three howres of mirth, our avebende 
Lyes still and rot, 


This is the only dated reference to a three-hour performance prior 
to 1616. The play runs to 2,700 lines and could be acted without 
any abridgement in two hours and twenty minutes ; perhaps second- 
class theatres such as The Red Bull gave longer performances 
in order to attract an audience. Heywood’s Apology for Actors 
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came out the same year (1612), and to it Christopher Beeston (like 
Heywood a member of Queen Anne’s Servants) contributed a few 
lines of commendatory verse which conclude : 
Two hours well spent, and all their pastimes done, 
What’s good I follow, and what’s bad I shun. 

Yet probably Heywood and Beeston both had parts in Dekker’s 
play for the performance of which the author asks three hours. 
Beeston’s verses are written in the character of a spectator rather 
than in that of an actor, and refer to what was certainly the usual 
duration of performances at London theatres. It is difficult to 
reconcile the “ three hours ” of which Dekker speaks with what 
Heywood says a year or two later in his epilogue to The Iron Age, 
Part II (c. 1613), which was almost certainly acted by the Queen’s 
Servants. Ulysses, almost the only character left alive at the end of 
the play, thus deprecates the displeasure of the audience : 

If you thinke he hath done your patience wrong 

(In teadious sceanes) by keeping yuu so long, 

Much matter in few words, hee bad me say, 

Are hard to expresse, that lengthned out his Play. 
This apology for the length of a play that does not exceed 2,300 
lines and could be acted in two hours is little less than absurd if the 
company usually gave three hours to the performance. 

During their short career as public entertainers the Children of 
St. Paul’s did not devote much more than two hours to the perform- 
ance of both play and music. William Percy ! in “a note to the 
Master of Children of Powles,” says of his own plays : 


Memorandum, that if any of the fine and formost of these Pastorals 
and Comoedyes conteyned in this volume shall but overeach in length 
(the children not to begin before foure, after prayers, and the gates of 
Powles shutting at six) the tyme of supper, that then in tyme and place 
convenient, you do let passe some of the songs, and make the consort the 
shorter ; for I suppose these plaies be somewhat too long for that place. 
Howsoever, on your own experience, and at your best direction, be it. 


The Cuck-Queanes contains 2,139 lines and could easily be played 
in a little less than two hours if the actors “ let passe some of the 
songs.” Perhaps plays grew longer and the “ consort” shorter, 
for the average length of the company’s plays was 2,355 lines ; 
perhaps, too, the plays tended to “‘ overeach in length the time of 
supper.” St. Paul’s had several side-gates available for the use of 


1 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, vol. ii, p. 21. 
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church dignitaries, and these may have been opened for the audience 
if the performance lasted after six o’clock. 

Percy’s statement is confirmed by Middleton in his induction to 
Michaelmas Term (c. 1606). “ But, gentlemen, to spread myself 
open unto you, in cheaper terms I salute you ; for ours have but 
sixpenny fees all the year long ; yet we despatch you in two hours 
without demur; your suits hang not long here after candles be 
lighted.” Michaelmas Term is 2,581 lines in length and would take 
two hours and a quarter for complete representation ; seven other 
plays belonging to this boys’ company are longer. 

Another allusion crops up in Ram Alley, acted by the Children 
of the King’s Revels about 1607-1608 at Whitefriars. ‘The noble 
author does not claim a ready wit if we are to take this couplet at 
face value : 


‘Thus two hours have brought to end, 
What many tedious hours have penn’d. 


The play is of about average length (2,472 lines) and would require 
a few minutes over two hours to act. 

The same theatre saw early in 1613 the producticn by some 
London prentices of Robert Tailor’s short and shorter-lived play, The 
Hog Hath Lost his Pearl (1,951 lines). In the epilogue, which was 
not spoken because the sheriff arrested the actors before the play 
ended, the author said, with the mock-modesty customary in such 
after-speeches : 

For this, our author saith, if ’t prove distasteful, 

He only grieves you spent two hours so wasteful. 
The following passage in the Induction to Bartholomew Fair shows 
Jonson’s usual preciseness of detail : 

It is couenanted and agreed, by and betweene the parties abouesaid, 
and the said Spectators and Hearers, aswell the curious and enuious, as 
the fauoring and iudicious, as also the grounded Iudgements and vnder- 
standings, doe for themselves seuerally Couenant, and agree to remaine 
in the places, their money or friends haue put them in, with patience, 
for the space of two houres and an halfe, and somewhat more. In which 


time the Author promiseth to present them by vs, with a new sufficient 
Play called Bartholmew Fayre. 


This prodigious play of 4,344 prose lines was produced at the Hope 
by the Princess Elizabeth’s Servants, and could not be acted in less 
than three and a half to four hours. The date of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Four Plays in One is uncertain ; critics, however, agree 
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that Beaumont wrote three of the four, and the play cannot therefore 
be later than 1616. Oneof the “ Spectators of the Play at the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials,” says: “ Besides, Signior, we will censure, not 
only the King in the Play here, that Reigns his two hours ; but the King 
himself, that is to rule his life time.” The play is 2,345 lines in 
length and may have been produced by one of the boys’ companies. 

The above are all the allusions that can be proved to belong to 
plays written within the years 1594-1616. Dekker is the only 
dramatist who alludes to a three-hour playing period in the prologue 
or epilogue to a play. The words found in the Raven’s Almanack 
(1608), “ Hee shall be glad to play three houres for two pence to the 
basest stinkard in London, whose breth is stronger than Garlicke, 
and able to poison all the 12-penny roomes,” is a spark of that 
ever-smouldering dislike of actors which we discover in his pamphlets 
and plays. The context suggests that “‘ three houres ” is in direct 
antithesis to “two pence”; the writer wishes his harsh task- 
masters, the actor-sharers, the maximum of work for the minimum 
of pay in the most unsavoury surroundings. Other allusions after 
1616 occur in the plays of Heywood, Fletcher, D’Avenant and 
Shirley ; one of Fletcher’s references in Love’s Pilgrimage is worth 
quoting because it expresses the ideal of actor and audience : 

This night 
No mighty matter, nor no light, 
We must intreat you look for: A good tale, 


Told in two hours, we will not fail 
If we be perfect, to rehearse ye. 


The evidence may be briefly summarised. 


1. Shakespeare, Jonson, Fletcher, Beaumont, Percy, Middleton, 
Barry, Tailor, Beeston, and Dekker all speak of “‘ two hours” as the 
time spent in the representation of a play. Shakespeare and Beeston 
were actors and Jonson was an ex-actor. Dekker also speaks of a three- 
hour playing period, and Jonson of ‘‘ somewhat more ” than two hours 
and a half. 

2. Dated references to the two-hour play begin in 1597 (repeated in 
1599) and continue at intervals in 1601, 1605, 1606, 1607, 1610, 1612, 
1613. Others are of uncertain date. The two allusions to a playing 
time of more than two hours occur in 1611 and 1614. 

3. The Chamberlain-King’s Men, Admiral-Prince’s Men, Children 
of St. Paul’s, and Children of the King’s Revels produced two-hour plays. 
The evidence for the Queen Anne’s Men is contradictory ; Beeston the 
actor speaks of “ two hours,” Dekker of “‘ three hours.” 

4. The theatres in which two-hour plays prevailed were the Globe, 
— Rose, Blackfriars, and Whitefriars. The Red Bull was the 
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home of Queen Anne’s Men from about 1606; it did not bear a good 
name. 


. Conclusions on this as on any other subject must be based on the 

facts available and on reasonable inferences deduced from them. 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Fletcher, Middleton, Beeston and the rest 
use plain words in expressing themselves ; if they wrote “‘ two hours ” 
we have no option but to think that they meant exactly what they 
said. They knew—and their knowledge must be better than our 
guesses—that the actors usually allotted about two hours for the 
representation of a play, and they used the simplest words in saying 
so. After the passage of more than three hundred years some modern 
critics assert or imply that in the days of King James “ two hours ” 
had not its literal sense in such passages, and must be understood 
as a conventional or semi-technical term used by actors for a period 
of time not less than two hours and not quite three. The most 
venturesome critic, however, has so far hesitated to suggest that 
when Jonson speaks of “ two short howers”’ he really means 160 
minutes, the time necessary to play The Alchemist without 
abridgment. He is certainly definite enough in covenanting that 
he shall have “ two houres and an halfe, and somewhat more ”’ to 
present his colossal Bartholomew Fair. ‘The use of such significant 
phrases as “two poor hours,” “two short hours,” “ these two 
hours,” suggests that the actors associated with Shakespeare main- 
tained the two-hour limit with some rigidity; now and again, 
perhaps, a popular play might run on for an extra ten or fifteen 
minutes. Wherever “ two hours ” appears in verse, “ three hours ” 
would suit sense and metre just as well; a few minutes over two 
hours would suffice for the representation of the play of average 
length, z.e. of 2,500 lines. We are not, in my opinion, entitled to 
disregard facts in order to be able “ to frolic in conjecture,” as 
Dr. Johnson puts it. Prior to 1614 at least a dozen allusions were 
made by ten very important dramatists and actors connected with 
the principal companies and theatres to the prevalent custom of 
allotting two hours to the representation of a play. Only one 
dramatist speaks of a three-hour playing time ; beyond this state- 
ment there is not a scrap of evidence in favour of any other than 
two-hour plays. I prefer to take the words of Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Middleton and the rest in their literal sense, because each one of 
these poets could always find the right words for anything that he 
wished to say. 
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One of the reasons why the actors would keep rather strictly 
to the limit of two hours for the performance of the play was the 
necessity of finding time for the jig that concluded each day’s 
entertainment. This popular song and dance “ turn ” had probably 
won its place as a permanent item of the afternoon’s programme in 
every public theatre long before Shakespeare began his London 
career; even in the days of Charles I, Shirley and Glapthorne 
bewail the popular love of a jig. We do not know how long it lasted, 
but, if we may judge from the sneering dislike expressed by some 
dramatists, the time taken up by this artistically worthless after-piece 
resulted in considerable abridgment of plays. Even in a tragedy 
the clown would speak more than was set down for him ; after the 
play was over, a low comedian, such as Kemp, who wrote his own 
jigs, probably took possession of the stage for as long as he pleased. 
Even a long play such as 2 Henry IV ended with a jig. “If my 
Tongue,” says the speaker of the epilogue, probably Will Kemp, 
“cannot entreate you to acquit me: will you command me to use 
my Legges?” Evidently the jig was a matter of course, or the 
groundlings called for it, for at the end he says, “ My Tongue is 
wearie ; when my Legs are so, I will bid you good night.” Outside 
of the music for the jig, we have little evidence that there was any 
but incidental music at the public theatres. Jonson gave a stage 
direction in Sejanus for a chorus of musicians to play between the 
acts, but did he get it? If he did, the music failed to calm “ the 
people’s beastly rage.” At the private theatres music had an 
important place in the programme, because the boy actors were 
trained choristers ; as a result less time would be available for the 
play. 

A brief summary of the facts so far established in this and 
my previous article } may be of advantage. 


1. The average length of 168 extant plays written by more than 
thirty dramatists for the various London companies of actors during the 
years 1594 to 1616 was 2,490 lines. Jonson’s plays are excluded from 
this total, 

2. The average length of the plays acted by the five principal London 
companies of actors differed a little from this average of 2,490 lines, 
em in no instance did the increase or decrease amount to more than 160 
ines, 

3. The hour of commencement observed at the unroofed or public 
theatres probably remained fixed at 2 o’clock during the years named. 


1 R.E.S., viii, p. 153, April, 1932. 
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4. The time allotted by the actors of each of the chief London 
companies for the performance of a play was about two hours; this 
probably did not include the time required for the jig or music. 


To make quite clear the undoubted dependence of the average 
length (2,490 lines) of extant plays on the time allotment of two 
hours for representation, we must estimate as accurately as we can 
the number of lines which an Elizabethan company could act in 
two hours under the existing stage conditions. 

No one would attempt to maintain that in “ two short hours” 
Burbage and his “ fellows ” spoke either the 2,989 lines of Romeo 
and Juliet or the 3,066 lines of The Alchemist ; such feats of rapid 
utterance would mean continuous and unbroken “ patter ”’ or gabble, 
spoken by every member of the cast, at the extraordinary rate of more 
than 200 words a minute. Let any one read aloud or recite without 
any action, but with clear enunciation of each letter, syllable and 
word, three or four hundred lines of blank verse chosen from any 
play of this period. He will discover as a mean result of a dozen 
such tests that twenty-two lines of blank verse require a full minute 
for utterance ; this is equivalent to a speech-rate of 176 words a 
minute. This pace is considerably faster than that of most public 
speakers and demands for its successful accomplishment that the 
words shall be spoken, as Shakespeare says, “ trippingly on the 
tongue ” and not “ mouthed ” as is too often the practice of our 
modern reciters. A trifle over twenty-one lines of prose such as 
we have in the Cambridge text of Shakespeare means the same 
number of words a minute. Speaking without the slightest pause 
at this pace one could read through Romeo and Fuliet in two hours 
and sixteen minutes; The Alchemist would take three minutes 
more. As over a quarter of Hamlet is in prose, its 3,762 lines 
would involve continuous reading for nearly three hours. ‘The rate 
of twenty-two lines a minute equals 1,320 lines an hour or 2,640 
lines in two hours. The Elizabethan actors, however, earned their 
living by acting, not reading, plays. They were the best actors of 
their time ; and good acting on their stage must have meant precisely 
the same as it has always meant on every other stage in every century, 
plenty of bustling action and vigorous elocution rather than unbroken 
monotony of continuous speech. No Elizabethan company ever 
acted a play of 2,640 lines in two hours. Entrances, exits, changes 
of scene, processions, dumb-shows, by-play, sword and buckler 
fights, rapier and dagger duels, cudgel bouts, stage battles and 
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brawls, incidental music and songs, clowning and the consequent 
laughter, and all the multifarious bits of stage “‘ business ”—every- 
thing in fact that distinguishes a well-acted play from reading the 
same play aloud in the silence of the study—combine to eat up the 
minutes and to reduce the number of lines that can be acted in 
two hours. Thus the first scene of Romeo and Fuliet contains 236 
lines, and, if the reader maintains the rate of 22 lines a minute, will 
take 10? minutes to read through. Let us, however, look upon this 
scene with the eye of the actor, and we cannot fail to notice how full 
it is of incidents and how many opportunities it gives the players 
for effective stage ‘“‘ business,” which, quite apart from the speeches, 
take, in the aggregate, an appreciable amount of time. The play 
opens with the quarrel of the Capulets with the Montagues ; they 
would not merely speak their lines but act them. Sampson and 
Gregory enter and crack their rather tiresome jokes as they move 
about the stage, when they perceive Abram and Balthazar approaching. 
Fierce stares of defiance, scowls, bitings of thumbs, fingering 
scabbards, half-drawing of swords, nudges and looks around 
punctuate and draw out the dialogue and precede the drawing of 
swords and actual fighting. Benvolio is standing apart, and must draw 
his sword and cover some twenty feet before he can try to beat down 
the weapons of the four combatants—a rather risky and time-taking 
action. ‘The appearance of Tybalt compels a slight pause, he must 
come to the centre of the stage, draw his rapier, attract the attention 
of Benvolio, and be busy fighting before the three or four citizens 
appear with their clubs or partisans. Their entrance and efforts 
to stop the fray would take much more time than the six or seven 
seconds requisite for shouting out the two lines spoken by the first 
officer. Cudgel play, sword and buckler fights, and duels with rapier 
and dagger were not the ludicrous make-believe that passes for a 
fight on the modern stage, but vigorous scientific contests played 
by skilful swordsmen and cudgel-players before keenly interested 
spectators who knew every point of the fencer’s art. The brawl 
would be at its height when the entrances of old Capulet held back 
by his wife and of his enemy Montague held back by his wife would 
introduce some serio-comic relief. Fourteen characters are on the 
stage by this time, when a flourish on the trumpet announces the 
entrance of Prince Escalus to suppress the riot. His entry “‘ with 
his traine ” of six or eight armed guards dressed in uniform formed 
one of those processions which were a notable feature of the Eliza- 
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bethan stage. They would busy themselves in separating the 
combatants before the Prince began his speech. ‘The departure of the 
Prince, Capulet and his wife, and the guards by one door, and of 
Tybalt, the citizens and the rival partisans at the other door would 
not be as instantaneous as the simple stage “ Exeunt ” might suggest, 
and would be diversified and lengthened with the black looks, 
savage grimaces and subdued muttering and threats of the brawlers. 
The remainder of the scene is rather wanting in action, but I think 
at least two minutes would be spent in the actions and “ business ” 
described above, apart from nearly eleven minutes required for the 
speeches. Several subsequent scenes, notably the fifth, eleventh, 
nineteenth and twenty-second require plenty of lively action to make 
them go well on the stage. Actors are never backward in taking 
full advantage of good opportunities for by-play, and may be relied 
on to make their exits and entrances as effective and noticeable as 
possible. We may be sure that Kemp, Pope and Singer would not 
come on or leave the stage without some gag or quip designed to 
raise a laugh. Kemp played “ Peter,” and probably made a “ fat” 
part for himself out of the few lines written for him by the poet. 
His wooden face, vacant stare, silly grimaces, clownish walk and 
actions, and the laughter that greeted almost every word of the 
favourite comedian would probably lengthen the scenes in which he 
appeared by as much as five minutes. Changes of scene were made 
very rapidly, but each involves the exit of one set of characters, and 
entrance of another, and if we allow three minutes for the twenty-two 
changes of scene in Romeo and fuliet, the allowance would not be 
excessive. ‘There is little incidental music in this play, but songs 
that can be read over in less than a minute take three or four minutes 
to sing. After adding together the time lost in making numerous 
changes of scene and that spent in action and stage “‘ business ” of 
all kinds, I think that we must deduct from the customary two 
hours not less than fifteen minutes for time spent otherwise than in 
speaking the author’s lines. Accordingly, if the actors maintained 
throughout the rather high average rate of 176 words a minute, 
they would get through about 2,300 lines in the 105 minutes available 
for recitation. This I fix as the maximum length of the acting 
version of a play that was intended not to exceed two hours in the 
acting ; 100 lines may be added for each addition of five minutes 
to the playing-time. 

The position of the Elizabethan stage almost in the centre of the 
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theatre probably permitted the actors to speak a little more rapidly 
thantheyspeak in ourtime. An average rate of 176 words aminute— 
which one actor might make 200 words, and another reduce to 
150 words—is high enough to cover all possibility of such variation ; 
it is certainly faster than the average rate of speaking prevalent on 
the modern stage. Exception may be taken to the deduction of as 
much as fifteen minutes from the playing time on account of the 
time lost in various ways ; there is plenty of room for difference of 
opinion on this matter. Even if we reduce the time devoted to 
music, action, stage ‘‘ business,” etc., to ten minutes, the maximum 
length of the two-hour play will not exceed 2,420 lines: this agrees 
very well with the average length (2,447 lines) of all plays with sound 
texts acted between 1590 and 1616—this latter average excludes 
Jonson’s plays but includes Shakespeare’s. ‘Though I am convinced 
that the length of the acting version of a play intended to take not 
more than two hours in representation did not exceed 2,300 lines, 
I am adopting 2,400 lines as the maximum length in order that my 
conclusions may meet with a more general acceptance. 

It will be noticed that the average length (2,490 lines) of 168 
extant printed plays acted between 1594 and 1616 exceeds by go 
lines the 2,400 lines fixed as the maximum length of the two-hour 
play; nearly five minutes more would be required to act these 
ninety lines. The discrepancy is apparent rather than real, as 
very few plays would be staged without more or less abridgement. 
Sir E. K. Chambers says, ‘‘ We know that cutting was a theatrical 
practice, since authors themselves have told us so. . . . Probably 
Hamlet was always too long for performance as a whole.”! It 
was—by about 1,350 lines. The average length of the acting 
version cannot be even approximately known, and any suggested 
total must be little better than a guess; it was almost certainly 
below 2,400 lines. If we assume that all plays under 2,400 lines 
were staged without any abridgement, and that those exceeding 
this length were cut down to normal size, the average length of 
acting versions would be about 2,290 lines. If we do not insist 
on rigid adherence to the two-hour limit, and if we suppose that 
all plays containing 2,700 lines or less were acted without any cuts, 
and that all longer plays were reduced to 2,700 lines, the average 
length of acting versions would be slightly under 2,380 lines. 
Consequently Shakespeare and other dramatists could talk, 


1 William Shakespeare, vol. i, p. 229. 
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without any real error, of “the two howres traffique of our 
Stage.” 

I now propose to discuss briefly certain objections likely to be 
raised to my conclusions by critics who may interpret the facts 
differently. They may quite reasonably contend that, just as the 
actors would occasionally spend less time on the play if it was 
short, so they would probably extend the two hours considerably 
if they thought that a longer play was likely to draw good houses, 
Obviously, too, other adjustments involving some increase or 
decrease in the usual playing-time might be made during rehearsal 
or after the first production. Good reasons can be advanced, 
however, in support of the statement that in theatres open to the 
sky the whole performance—play, jig, and incidental music— 
could not have lasted during the winter months more than two 
hours and a half. In the first place, we must keep in mind that 
the visibility inside the tall, unroofed public theatres must often 
have been very bad, especially on dull winter days. Webster 
tells us that The White Devil was a failure “ since it was acted in 
so dull a time of Winter, presented in so open and blacke a Theater, 
that it wanted . .. a full and vnderstanding Auditory.” The 
action of this play requires the use of “the place behind the 
stage,” which on a dull day would be full of shadows. From 
almost the beginning of November to the end of February London 
is in darkness, except for artificial light, before five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and on cloudy or foggy days there is little light but 
rather darkness visible from half-past four. Playing in the winter 
would frequently be almost impracticable even earlier, and as two 
o’clock was the time of commencement, only on clear, sunny days 
would so much as two hours and a half be available for play, jig 
and music. The actor-managers could not rely with certainty on 
getting more than two and a quarter hours of daylight after two 
o’clock on every day during the winter months, and I take this 
two and a quarter hours to have been the customary duration of 
the entertainments provided by them at the public theatres. 
Alleyn, Burbage, Hemings and Shakespeare did not each amass 4 
competency by making the success of their business depend on 
the results of a daily gamble on the state of the weather, and they 
would be the better able to keep faith with their patrons if they 
provided a programme of such a length that it could always be 
completed before dusk whatever the time of the year or state of 
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the sky. If the groundlings called for a jig, they got it even 
though the play lost ten minutes as a consequence; undoubtedly 
the managers would refuse to take the risk of irritating the turbu- 
lent pit by omitting this popular after-piece or playing it in semi- 
darkness merely to gratify the vanity of some prolix poet. 

In the second place, the company found it necessary and 
profitable to consult the convenience of their public. All the 
public theatres were outside the boundary of the city, and most 
theatre-goers came from it or the suburbs either through the fields 
or across the river by bridge or boat. Most of the patrons of the 
theatres on the Bankside were rowed across the Thames and back 
again by the watermen. Crossing the Thames near London 
Bridge might take nearly fifteen minutes, if a fresh wind was blow- 
ing and the tide was running strongly. Consequently such 
spectators as returned home by water would find it necessary to 
leave the theatre a little before half-past four on winter days if 
they desired to reach the opposite bank of the river before dark. 
In the petition of the Queen’s Players to the Privy Council and the 
answer of the Corporation of London (c. 1584), the second of the 
missing articles forwarded with the petition evidently referred to 
the difficulties of producing plays in winter. The reply of the 
Corporation is: “ If in winter the dark do cary inconuenience, and 
the short time of day after euening prayer do leaue them no leysure, 
and fowlenesse of season do hinder the passage into the feldes to 
playes, the remedie is ill conceyued to bring them into London, but 
the true remedie is to leaue of that vnnecessarie expense of time, 
wherunto God himself geueth so many impediments.” !_ Among the 
counter “‘ remedies ” suggested by the Mayor and Corporation ! is 
“ That no playeing be in the dark, nor continue any such time but as 
any of the auditorie may returne to their dwellings in London before 
sonne set, or at least before it be dark.” ‘The arrangement made by 
Lord Hunsdon with the Mayor and Corporation ten years after- 
wards practically accepted the above condition that there should be 
no playing in the dark. A better feeling gradually grew up between 
the theatre owners and the civic authorities ; probably the “ two- 
hour” limit for plays was originally imposed and steadily main- 
tained by the various companies of actors as a matter of business, 
to prevent any breach of the contract made on their behalf by the 
Lord Chamberlain. Burbage and some of the older men knew from 


1 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, vol. iv, pp. 301-2. 
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experience how difficult it was to carry on a theatrical enterprise 
successfully if they were to be always up against the vigorous and 
persistent opposition of the city fathers. If the theatres closed 
early enough to enable the audience to reach their homes before 
dark and in time for supper, even bigoted puritans could not justly 
complain that the theatres led their sons, apprentices and servants 
into evil ways and kept them out till late at night. 

Thirdly, we have not the slightest evidence that artificial lighting 
was used in the public theatres, at least up to 1616. We read of 
torches, tapers and lamps, but, as Sir E. K. Chambers says, they were 
used “ to give the illusion of scenic darkness.” Attempts to light 
with smoky torches and guttering candles the wooden galleries and 
narrow rooms of a theatre open to the sky and exposed to every 
gust of wind would have been costly and dangerous. Prior to 1594, 
however, some system of illuminating the stage in the winter 
months must have existed, if performances did not commence 
before four o’clock in the afternoon. The absence of any allusion 
to such a picturesque sight as an illuminated stage is remarkable 
considering how much of what we know comes from incidental 
remarks of the dramatists. By starting two hours earlier the 
actors could do without artificial light and its cost and risks, provided 
the performance was over in daylight. 

Sir E. K. Chambers hazards a suggestion that ‘‘ Perhaps the 
shorter plays were chosen for the shorter days, or the jig was 
omitted.” ! A careful examination of the acting list of the Admiral’s 
Men for two years (1594-1596) does not disclose any evidence in 
favour of such a seasonal variation of programme. Five plays of 
Marlowe, viz. Tamburlaine, Parts I and II, Faustus, The Jew of 
Malta and the Massacre at Paris, only one of which exceeds 2,400 
lines in length, were played at any time during the year, as was also 
a very short play, A Knack to Know an Honest Man (1,684 lines) ; 
so, too, were The French Comedy, The Wise Men of Chester, Caesar 
and Pompey, French Doctor, Pythagoras, Chinon of England, as well 
as other lost plays of unknown length. If the actors made special 
abridgements of long plays for the winter season, we have no evidence 
of their existence. Such long plays as Sir fohn Oldcastle (2,898 
lines), Fortunatus (2,914 lines), The Two Angry Women of Abingdon 
(3,098 lines), The White Devil (3,013 lines) and Patient Grissel 
(2,715 lines) were written and staged for the first time during the 

1 Elizabethan Stage, vol. ii, p. 345. 
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winter months. On the other hand, comparatively short plays, 
such as The Gentle Craft (2,136 lines), All Fools (2,213 lines) 
and The Knack to Know a Knave (1,851 lines) were first acted in 
the summer months. The length of a new play seems to have 
been, in the opinion of the actors, a matter of very little importance ; 
excessive length was a fault easily corrected in the acting version. 
The actors did not produce the long plays in the summer months 
and reserve the shorter plays for the winter season. ‘The authors 
did not consciously vary the number of lines in their plays with the 
season of the year. Thus Dekker wrote the 2,136 lines of The 
Gentle Craft in the early summer, and a few months later the 2,914 
lines of Fortunatus, which was first acted in the depth of winter. 
The evidence is rather scanty, but it tells against this suggestion of 
Sir E. K. Chambers, and against a later one which he has put in a 
slightly different form. ‘“‘ It is just possible,” he says, ‘‘ that con- 
ditions of lighting tied the London public theatres themselves to 
shorter performances in the winter than in the summer, and that 
this may be one explanation of abridgement.” ! Undoubtedly the 
long summer days gave the actors an opportunity of presenting a 
fuller version of plays which they had been compelled to abridge 
for their winter season, but why should we take it for granted that 
they were eager or even willing to do this? ‘The actor-sharers 
looked upon a play as something that they must buy for use in 
their business as public entertainers. The conditions of purchase 
were exactly the same as for buying a cloak, a table, or other 
“ property’ and, the bargain once completed, the poet had usually 
neither interest nor right in the play which he had sold. The 
actors could stage the whole or any part of the play, and, if they 
thought that alterations were necessary, they might ask the author 
or another writer to make them. If a dramatist chose to write 
500 or 1,000 lines more than they were able to act in winter, they 
were under no obligation, legal, moral or customary, to restore any 
of the omitted passages to the play if it happened to remain on 
the acting list in summer. Other considerations must be taken 
into account. Any substantial increase in the length of the acting 
version might, and often did, mean the preparation of new parts 
for some or all the cast, and the employment of additional hired 
men; adding to the length of the play would add to the cost. 
Actors would probably be reluctant to re-learn their parts, and 
1 William Shakespeare, vol. i, p. 215. 
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might believe that the additions would tend to unbalance or spoil 
an excellent acting version. We learn, too, from the prologues of 
certain plays that audiences were not very tolerant of over-long plays, 
The evidence does not support the suggestion that there was a 
seasonal variation in the length of plays produced on the stage. 
As the actors did not vary the length of their plays with the season 
of the year, we may reasonably assume that the afternoon programme 
was just as long in winter asinsummer. ‘The hour of commencement 
throughout the year was two o’clock. Climatic conditions and the 
structure of the unroofed theatre combined to limit the duration 
of the performance in winter to about two hours and a quarter, and 
no good reason has been advanced why this should have been 
exceeded in the summer months. 

Before proceeding to draw the logical conclusions that follow 
from these facts, I shall submit for what it is worth another argument 
in favour of the two-hour acting period. Critics agree that the 
Elizabethan actors spoke rather more rapidly than ours and that the 
performance continued from scene to scene without a break; 
we do not know whether there were act-intervals, or, if there were, 
how long they lasted. The spectators either sat on wooden benches 
and stools or stood, exposed to wind, rain, sleet or snow in winter 
or to the blazing sun, muggy heat, and malodorous company in 
summer. Would this audience, composed largely of illiterate 
Londoners, be able, without excess of mental and physical fatigue, 
to concentrate its undivided attention for three hours without a 
break upon such an enthralling melodrama as Richard III or such 
a soul-stirring tragedy as Othello? Could such primitive beings 
pay out the nervous energy needed to endure three hours of 
imaginative exaltation ? The very rapidity of the actors’ utterance 
must have imposed a tiresome strain upon untrained minds, 
toiling in vain to keep pace with speeches not half understood. 
In the absence of scenery upon which they might have feasted 
their eyes, the story, acting, dresses and jig must excite and 
sustain their interest ; if they lost interest, trouble might follow. 
Spectators irritated by a tiresome play would grow restive, and 
might hiss, “ cat-call ” and throw missiles at the actors. I doubt 
whether the more sophisticated modern audience, comfortably 
seated on padded chairs, would successfully pass such a test of 
endurance as would be involved in listening to a play for three 
hours without a break, especially if the stage was bare of scenery. 
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The audience may remain in a modern theatre for three hours, but 
shrewd managers never require their patrons to listen to the play 
or opera for more than an hour without providing an interval of 
five or ten minutes. After deducting the time spent on an overture, 
music, act-intervals, etc., we shall find that the play itself rarely 
occupies more than two hours and a quarter. In our theatres, also, 
the combined “ creations ” of the painter, carpenter, dressmaker, 
upholsterer, electrician and their colleagues have gradually usurped 
the places of playwright and player; the theatrical manager of 
to-day deliberately uses elaborate and costly scenic effects to dis- 
tract attention from the play, and to relieve any strain imposed on 
the minds and emotions of the spectators. The strain upon the 
emotions of the Elizabethan audience was more intense, prolonged, 
and continuous ; there was little or nothing for the eye to see, so 
the poet could work his will upon the mind and imagination of his 
audience. Under such conditions a play that lasted two hours 
would be long enough. 








SIR JOHN FALSTAFF 
By Joun W. Draper 


INTERPRETATIONS of the character of Falstaff generally fall into three 
groups. Nineteenth-century criticism! seems to have been so 
blinded by his wit as to overlook, or try to explain away, his apparent 
delinquencies, and even holds him up as a sort of philosopher of 
humour, a serio-comic critic of the militarism of his age ; to Bradley, 
for instance, he is “‘ the humorist of genius,”’ a typification of ‘‘ god- 
like freedom.” 2 In 1914, however, Stoll attacked this interpretation 
as too fine-spun for acceptance by an Elizabethan audience ; and, 
by drawing parallels from similar situations in other plays, he main- 
tained that the character and actions of Falstaff were the very stuff 
of dramatic convention, and, as contemporary dramas showed, were 
regularly stigmatised by the Elizabethans as cowardly and dishonest. 
He placed Falstaff in the tradition of the miles gloriosus, the type of 
rascally braggart soldier borrowed from Roman comedy, and pointed 
out that Shakespeare, by giving Falstaff the characteristics and 
actions of this type, must have intended the audience so to interpret 
him.* Publishing in the same year, Forsythe likewise took Falstaff 
as the rough, blunt soldier of the Elizabethan stage, who supplied 
comic relief, and linked the more aristocratic characters to the 
humbler figures of the secondary plot. In spite of striking parallels, 


1 See E. E. Stoll, Mod. Phil., xii, 197 et seqg.; and A. H. Tolman, Pub. Mod. 
as a. Am., xxiv, 1 et seq. and E. C. Knowlton, Four. Eng. and Ger. Phil., 
XXV, 193. 

3 ie C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures, New York, 1909, 264 et seq. (dated 1902). 

3 Stoll, a Tolman’s theory that Shakespeare introduced the seamy side 
of Falstaff’s cter as an afterthought in 2 Henry IV, is not satisfactory ; for his 
fre apeara oo - only in his early actions but i in Hal’s speech upon his 

it a ce, I, 1, ii. 

S Fasythe, Shirley’s Plays, New York, 1914, 101-102. See also 68 
Pres “T. W. Baldwin (Mod. Lang. Rev., xxvi, 173) and probably G. P. Krapp 
(Shakespeare Studies by Members of the ‘Department of English in Columbia University, 
New York, sot 291 et seq.) would seem generally to agree. Stoll’s contention 
of Falstaff’s ba d character is further supported by the similarity of the speech on 
honour (1 Henry IV, v, i, 137 et seq.) to the refusal of the worthless Liseo to take 
seriously the flight of his ughter, in Aretino’s Hipocrito, v, vii, 273-74. ‘See 
Lothian, M.L.R., xxv, 419. 
414 
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however, in support of this view, many critics are unwilling to call 
one of Shakespeare’s most brilliant creations a mere borrowing from 
dramatic convention ;! and surely it is possible to see in Falstaff an 
essentially realistic creation ? and yet to admit such moral lapses as 
may appear ;? but, beyond some cursory remarks of Fortescue’s,* 
no one seems to have brought such a hypothesis to the test, although 
most scholars agree that Shakespeare generally filled in the outline 
of his sources from contemporary English life. Since the sources of 
Henry IV give only the slightest suggestion of Falstaff’s character, 
the present writer proposes to seek his prototype in contemporary 
society ; and, to this end, he presents two hypotheses: that actual 
Elizabethan conditions furnish ample analogies for the actions, and 
so for the character, of Falstaff ; and that the audience, knowing such 
actions and such types of character in daily life, would see them, not 
as dramatic conventions, but as a holding of the mirror up to nature, 
and so judge them, not with nice ethical reasonings, as Bradley 
supposes, but in a rough-and-ready fashion, very much as they 
judged such people and such actions in the world around them. 
Shakespeare clearly intended Sir John Falstaff to appear as an 
army officer; he is shown on a peace footing, with his soldier- 
comrades and his lady-loves, his food and lodging, his brawling and 
drinking, his chronic insolvency and his means of evading its conse- 
quences ; he appears likewise at war, in preparation and recruiting, 
in military peculation, in actual battle, and in the dubious rewards of 
victory. Practically all the common elements of a soldier’s life are 
involved ; and, in a sense, they comprise practically all that Falstaff 
does in the three plays in which he appears. Logically then, one 
should study his character as an army officer, rather than in any other 
group of Elizabethan society ; ° and the following paragraphs propose 
to show how closely his behaviour squares with the actual doings 


? See E. Legouis, in Essays and Studies of the English Association, xiii, Oxford, 
1928, 74 et seq. 

* Some would even go so far as to propose a definite person as Shakespeare’s 
model, Cf. Stoll, op. cit. 213. 

* W.J. Courthope (History of English Poetry, iv, 114) and Sir E. K. Chambers 
(Shakespeare, A Survey, New York, 1926, 125-26) should perhaps be placed in this 
group ; and more certainly L. L, Schiicking (Character Problems, London [1922], 
32 et seq.) and E. I. Fripp (Shakespeare Studies, Oxford, 1930, 146), both of whom 
take him as a study of drunkenness. 

* Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1917, i, 112 et seq. 

_* Stoll and his followers, of course, agree in this with the present writer. 
Fripp, who would make Falstaff “‘ a study of alcoholism,” seems to elevate an 
incidental matter to primary importance and to read into Shakespeare a doubtful 
sociological purpose. 
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of officers as depicted in the military books and other literature 
descriptive of the times. 

Army life was on a very low plane,! partly because the organisa- 
tion and the method of recruiting were changing from the feudal to 
the modern professionalised system, and partly because Renaissance 
society, without the organised capital of modern industrialism, could 
hardly finance this new system which political necessity imposed. 
Soldiers, in consequence, were very little and very irregularly paid ; 2 
and, as no provision was made for them in peace time or in old age, 
they often had to live by their wits and turn professional bully or 
downright highwayman; as Harman says “.. . the hardiest 
soldiers . . . if they escape all hazards, and return home again, if 
they be without relief of their friends they will surely desperately rob 
and steal.” 3 ‘This situation created a vicious circle ; officers got 
their positions by favouritism 4—very much as Hal procured for 
Falstaff a ‘“‘ charge of foot ’—and sometimes even by actual sale, 
and mis-used their commissions to enrich themselves.5 ‘Therefore, 
men of probity avoided military service;® and, therefore, the 
profession, ‘‘ dispised of every man,” 7 sank lower and lower in the 
general esteem; Doll Tearsheet was voicing a general sentiment 
when she declared that captains such as Bardolph made “‘ the word 
captain odious.” ® Under such conditions, the few chivalrous 
exceptions, such as Sidney, were all the more conspicuous ; and this 
decadence of army life explains why the worldly-wise Bacon advised 
Essex to seek civil rather than military preferment. 

During war-time, the two main types of peculation practised by 

1 For further documentation, see studies by the present writer, Captain General 
Othello (Anglia, xliii, 296 et seq.), “ This Poor Trash of Venice” (Four. Eng. and 
Ger. October 1931), “* Honest Iago” (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Am., 
September 1931), and “‘ Othello” and Elizabethan Army Life, Rev. A.-A., 1932. 


* Officers apparently received little or no salary, and seemingly were supposed 
to live on their private incomes or from the ransoms of prisoners, as in feudal 


times. 

* T. Harman, Caveat for Common Cursetors (1573), ed. Hindley, London, 
1871, 15. See also More’s Utopia ; the anonymous Life of Long Meg of West- 
minster, London, 1635 ; and Sir John Smythe, Certain Discourses, London, 159°, 


sig. A. 
* See Sir Henry Knyvett, Defence of the Realme, London, 1596 ; and B. Riche, 
Fruites of long Experience, London, 1604, 33 and 72. 
5 Complaints against such abuses begin as early as the reign of Henry VI 
(Major M. J. D. Cockle, “er Ry London, 1900, 63). 
© See Gascoigne, Dulce Bellum, Poems, ed. Hazlitt, i, 166 et seg. ; and Barret, 
Theoricke and Practicke, London, I 598, 7 et seq 
7 See Fortescue, op. cit. ; and Riche, fn to the Militarie Profession (1581), 
ed. Shak. Soc., London, 1846, 10. 
® Henry IV, Part 2, 11, iv, 110 et seq. 
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captains had to do with recruiting and with the padding of muster- 
rolls ; and Falstaff seems to have been guilty of both. Riche ! and 
Digges,? who had ample reason to know the facts, agree in blaming 
the system of recruiting for the low type of soldier. Men of substance 
evaded the draft by bribing the constable or the captain ; and levies 
were consequently made up of “‘ Rogues, Runagates, Drunkards, and 
all sorts of Vagabonds and disordered persons ” 3—such men as 
Falstaff’s crew. If the local officials, a Dogberry or a Justice 
Shallow, were proof against corruption, the recruiting officer, such 
an one as Bardolph or Falstaff himself,5 would surely accept the 
proffered bribe. Thus the army was drawn from the very jails ® 
and roadsides, and constables prided themselves on “a verie wise 
peece of service, when they heve rid the countrie of this scumme of 
idle loiterers.7' Riche goes on to describe the whole system in a 
passage that closely parallels the exploits of Falstaff and Bardolph, 
and that leaves little doubt either of Shakespeare’s realism or of 
Riche’s indignation : 

It was my fortune not manie yeares sithence to passe along the streets, 
where I sawe a companie of townes men, that were weaponed with olde 
rustie bills, who were haling and pulling of a fellow by the head and 
shoulders (I had thought to some place of execution) and demanding of 
one of the companie what offence the fellow had cémitted : I was answered 
that it was an idle Rogue that had bene a rennagate about the countrey, 
& they had pressed him foga Souldier. 

But I pray (said 1) déth your Commission warrant you to presse 
Rogues, to serve for Souldiers ? 

With this demaund, the Constable of the Warde began to grow very 
hote and angry, and he told me flatly, he was not ignorant how farre his 
Commission did extend : and as for these Rogues, Vagabonds and other 
like excrements of the Common-wealth, he thought it a happie riddance 
to purge the Countrey of that infection, and by sending them to the warrs, 
to keepe honester men at home in their places. 

I durst not render any rough reply to the Constable, least he should 
complaine that I went about to disturbe him in the execution of his Office : 
but in a curteous maner I asked of him, that if the place where he dwelt were 
so distressed, that an enemie were ready to approch, to make spoyle and 
hauocke of their liues and goods, and to make a pray of the Citie or Towne 


? Riche, Allarme to England, London, 1578. 
* Digges, Arithmeticall Militare Treatise, London, 1579, 81, etc. 
® Riche, Fruites, ed. cit. 


2. 
Fie See The Elizabethan Titenatt, ed. A. V. Judges, London, 1930, Intro- 
tion 


: Henry IV, Part 2, 111, ii, 210 et seg. ; and Part 1, 1V, ii. 
® Riche, Fruites, ed. cit. 52. 
? Ibid. 61 et seq. 


27 
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wherein he dwelt, whether would he and the rest of the inhabitants his 
neighbours, retaine such men as they had pressed for the seruice of their 
Prince, to fight in their defence and to repose themselves in the trust of their 
seruice ? 

In faith sir no (quoth Maister Constable) for we would sooner commit 
them all to prisd, then to put weapons into their hands, that would be more 
readie to take the spoyle of vs, then to hurt our enemies. 

Then I perceiue Maister Constable (said I) you can quickly conceiue 
of the good or ill that concerneth your selues, but you cannot so easily 
discerne of the generall good, that doth as nearely concerne your Prince and 
Countrey : but God blesse the place you dwell in from any such distresse 
as we haue spoken of, and God defend, that either the soueraigne dignitie 
of our gracious Prince, or the honour of our Countrey, should euer depend 
in the fidelitie or seruice of that rascall rabble, thus raked vp and sent to 
the warres. 

The Constable presently chops me vp this answere: Sir, I perceiue 
by the sound of your words, you are a fauourite to the Captaines, and I 
thinke you could be contented, that to serue the expedition of these times, 
we should take up honest house-holders, men that are of wealth and abilitie 
to liue at home, such as your Captaines might chop and chaunge, and make 
marchandise of, sometimes by retaile, sometimes by the great, (as men 
use to buy Oxen in Smithfield) a whole company bought and solde together, 
not to him that was of best experience, but to him that would give most 
money? But sir, God defend that any man of honest reputation shuld 
come in place to be extorted, where beside the exactions of Victuallers, 
they shal be infected with vnwholesome and vnseasonable prouisions, 
oppressed by the Prouant Maister, cheated and purloyned by so many 
scraping Officers as it would but breede anger to be spoken of. . . . 





For this argument Riche had no answer, and was “ put to a Non 

As the foregoing quotation suggests, officers stole from their 
soldiers ; and, even at that, their extravagant and disordered lives 
sometimes obliged them to pawn their own arms and come into 
battle, as Falstaff did, without full equipment.! They stole the 
soldiers’ pay,? and even the money for their food ; but the most 
lucrative form of peculation was the padding of muster-rolls,‘ 
accomplished by enrolling one soldier in two different ‘“‘ bands ” so 
that the Captain might draw pay for two,5 or by neglecting to report 
the dead and missing and so pocketing their wages. This drawing 
of “ dead pay,” as it was called, made it profitable for a commander 


1 See Sutcliffe, Lawes of Armes, London, 1593, 316, Lawes 6 and 12. 

* Ibid. 74 et seqg.; Riche, Fruites, ed. cit. 7-8; and Digges, Foure Paradoxes, 
London, 1604, 1 et seq. , 

* See Gascoigne, op. cit. stanza cxlix ; and Sutcliffe, op. cit., Epistle dedicatorie. 

* Riche, Fruites, ed. cit. 7, 14, 64. 

5 Digges, Treatise, ed. cit. 123. 
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to lose in battle as many of his men as possible ; and Digges declares 
that some would actually lead soldiers into ‘some desperate 
unfeasible Service . . . to have their throats cut, and then, having 
choice horses to save himself by flight, and his confederate Favorites, 
with the pay of the dead they may banquet and riot their fill.” ! 
Thus Falstaff, in spite of his cowardice, led his men to a place of 
danger so that “ not three ” of his “ hundred and fifty ” were left 
alive;2 for, indeed, as he says, he feared the “ shot” (tavern- 
reckonings) of London even more than he did the “ shot ” of battle ; 3 
and, knowing this abuse, surely an Elizabethan audience would infer 
that he had led his men to slaughter so that he might steal their 
“ dead pay.” 4 Such were the means by which Bradley’s ‘‘ humorist 
of genius ” attained his “ godlike freedom.” 

If the officer on active service had his financial problems and his 
dubious ways of meeting them, the officer in peace time was no better 
off. The rigid system of nobility, clergy and guilds grouped the 
upper classes into sharply defined, closed corporations; and the 
widespread vagabondage of the day shows how little was the oppor- 
tunity of the casual intruder. Society was too tightly organised to 
assimilate the numbers of soldiers or even of officers who returned 
from the wars; and the government assumed no responsibility.5 
These outcast soldiers repaired to London, and lived a riotous life,® 
very like that of Falstaff and his crew, sometimes begging from their 
friends,? sometimes robbing § as petty thieves, like the well-named 


1 Digges, Paradoxes, ed. cit. 19-20, 48. Dekker, who had trailed a pie in 
Flanders, says that the captains in the Dutch Wars regularly lived on “‘ dead pay” 
(God’s Tokens, Plague Pamphlets, Oxford, 1924, 148). Shakespeare would seem 
to have gathered most of his knowledge of army life from returned soldiers from 
the Dutch Wars. 

* Henry IV, Part 1, v, iii, 35. Shakespeare is apparently modelling King 
Henry’s army, with its “‘ bands ” of a hundred and fifty, on the English force in 
the St. Quentin campaign (Traill, Social England, iii, 203, 453) rather than on the 
usual formation of sixteenth-century armies, which consisted of bands of a hundred 
“centinels ” (privates). See Sir J. Fortescue, The Empire and the Army, London, 
[copr. 1928], 12. 

* Henry IV, Part I, v, iii, 30 et seq. 

* Stoll would make Falstaff’s going into battle a mere convention so that his 
cowardice might be shown to the audience ; but is not the financial motive obvious 
and more convincing ? 

® Riche, Fruites, ed. cit. 53. 

* See The Publicke and Militarie Discourses of the Lord de la Nowe, tr. E. A., 
London, 1587, 115. 

* The list of Falstaff’s dupes includes Shallow, Dame Quickly, Mistress 
Ursula (Henry IV, Part 2, 1, ii, 220 et seg.), and, had he succeeded, Prince Hal, 
Mistress Page and Mistress Ford. 

® See S. Rowlands, Doctor Merrie-man, London, 1609, 9-10. Cf. Henry IV, 
Part 1, IV, iii, 40 et seq. 
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Nym, or as highwaymen like Falstaff, and sometimes turning a 
doubtful penny by acting as “ companion ”! to some wild young 
nobleman or as bully for some harlot such as Doll.2 Many a 
timorous soul who had never smelt powder, for mere self-protection, 
assumed this calling though he had it not ; and so 


to preuent quarrels, because he loves not every day to fight ; he beares 
downe strangers with the story of his own actions, & wil attribute the 
honor of a victory to his owne valour [cf. Falstaff in battle !] ; now he 
that is but weake of faith, & wil not beleve these w6ders, must be terrified 
with the stab. 

It is a good warrant as for him that would swagger, sweare, and be every 
day drunke, to be called Captaine. . . 3 


Thus the actual soldiers were amply supplemented by the fictitious, 
Brathwait sets forth the whole system, and might almost be describing 
Falstaff and his “ roarers ” ; the “‘ Roisters,” he says, were ruled by 
“ Censors” or “ Moderators,” who adjusted differences among 
them : 


And these [censors] have beene Men in their time, (at least accounted 
so) but now their fortunes falling to an ebbe, having drawne out their 
time in expence above their meanes, they are enforced (and well it were 
if Misery forced them not to worse) to erect a Sconce, whereto the Roarers 
make recourse, as to their Rendevou: And hereto also resorts the raw 
and unseasoned Youth, whose late-fallen patrimonie makes him purchase 
acquaintance at what rate soever; glorying much to be esteemed one of 
the fraternity. And he must now keep his Quarter, maintaine his prodigal 
rout with what his Parcimonious father long carked for ; prepare his Rere- 
suppers, and all this, to get him a little knowledge in the Art of roaring. 
And by this time, you may suppose him to have attained to some degree, 
so as he can looke bigge, erect his Mouchatoes, stampe and stare, and call 
the Drawer Rogue, drinke to his Venus in a Venice-glasse, and to moralize 
her Sex, throwes it over his head and breakes it. But for all this, he hath 
not fully learned his postures: for upon discourse of valour, he hath 
discovered his Cowardize ; and this gives occasion to one of his ‘Cumrades 
to triumph ore his weaknesse.4 


The analogy to contemporary criminal types seems undeniable ; 


1 Henry IV, Part 2, ., iii, 185 et seq. Lord Bardolph refers to Falstaff as 
“ Harry Monmouth’s b rawn,” ibid. 1,i, 19. See “ This Poor Trash of Venice,” 
by the present writer, already cited. 

® See Greene, Ned Browne, Works, ed. Grosart, xi, 11; Riche, My Ladies 
Looking-glasse, London, 1616, 53-54 5 and of course a buily Was necessary as 
confederate in the ol badger game.” 

° —" — 65 et seq. Cf. Sutcliffe, op. cit. 67, and J. Earle, Micro-cosmo- 
graphie, N 

« Brathwate, English Gentleman, London, 1633, 41. 
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and Bronson points out that Gadshill is clearly the “ setter,” 
ie. informer, of the band of highwaymen.! Wine, women and brawls 
—not an edifying trilogy—made up the lives of these “‘ foot-land- 
rakers.” 2 The dramatists of the day must have seen this life to the 
full in the liberties south of the Thames ; and their plays constantly 
reflect it. Henry IV shows plenty of contemporary brawling and 
rowdyism ;4 wine was the very staple of Falstaff’s diet, and by his 
own admission the basis of his “ courage’; and the relation of 
Falstaff and his band to the Quickly establishment is all too obvious : 
brawls, wine and women. Even something of his wit, for which Stoll 
seems to find no adequate analogy in the miles gloriosus, must have 
belonged to his living prototypes ; for those who must “ live by their 
wits ” will surely acquire some verbal dexterity to save themselves in 
tight places ; and, indeed, tight places were numerous ; for, with all 
his rascalities, the “‘ Swaggerer ” lived in fear of arrest for debt,5 
and, like a true “‘ gentleman of the shade,” slept in seclusion all day 
as did Falstaff, and gave public vent to his bravery only under cover 
of night. Indeed, Falstaff on a peace footing runs as true to his 
living prototype as Falstaff at war. 

Of Shakespeare’s realism little doubt can remain ; and it is highly 
probable, if not certain, that Falstaff’s friendship with Shallow,® 
his love-making with Dame Quickly, with Mistress Page, and with 
Mistress Ford, and the Gadshill robbery, with its sequel of unpaid 
tavern bills, were all more or less motivated by the need of money ; 
indeed, the economic realism of Balzac and of Dumas fils had its 
precursor in Falstaff. Most of Shakespeare’s soldiers in the 
tragedies were supposed to be real historic personages, or at least 
figures of an earlier, supposedly heroic, time, and so are idealised : 
Macbeth, Banquo and Macduff, Antony, Brutus, Othello, and 
Henry V. In the comedies and problem-plays, however,’ realistic 

1 B. H. Bronson, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Am., xlv, 749. 

2 Henry IV, Part 1, 11, i, 60. 

* Forsythe, op. cit. 87-88. See especially the tavern scenes in Heywood’s 
Fortune by Land and Sea. 

* See the introductory verses to Rowlands’ Looke to it for Ile Stabbe ye, London, 
1604. The nobility were no better (G. B. Harrison, Elizabethan ; ‘ 
1928, 6, 22, 71, 97 et passim ; Stephenson, Elizabethan People, New York, 1910, 11 ; 
and Judges, op. cit. Introduction). 

5 Rowlands, Night Raven, London, 1620,8. Of course, when on active service 
Falstaff was beyond the ordinary reach of civil law. 

_. * Shakespeare ap tly considered this a rather disreputable connection, 
if we are to accept Proteaee Hotson’s identification of Shallow with William 


Gardiner (Atl. Mon., October 1931). 
* See W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, New York, 1930. 
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characters and situations are more usual, and especially the common 
Elizabethan situation of the Elizabethan youth and his hired protector; 
in the case of Iago and Roderigo, the soldier-mentor merely uses the 
youth and fools him to the top of his bent ; in the case of Sir Toby 
and Sir Andrew, both are fools ; and, in the Falstaff plays, a young 
prince, the idol of the English people, and of Shakespeare, makes a 
fool of his bully, and when he has used him, casts him off—as princes 
were supposed to do according to the best canons of Machiavelli. 
Bradley need not be so concerned over the “ rejection ” of Falstaff ; it 
was the only realistic conclusion possible in an age when soldiers 
went unrewarded and when politics looked only to the convenience 
of the prince. Beyond the parallels cited by Stoll and the materials 
assembled in the present study, refutation of Bradley seems 
unnecessary ; but perhaps one should point out that the respect of 
Westmoreland, Colevile and other officers toward Falstaff was, as 
Lancaster remarks, more of their “ courtesy ” than of his “ deserving” 
—in an age when courtesy was the basic virtue. And lastly, if the 
Elizabethans considered Falstaff to be as elevated a character as 
Bradley would have us believe, why should Lord Cobham object to 
the dramatist’s honouring his ancestor with all these admirable 
qualities ? 

Just how the Elizabethans regarded Falstaff is not easy to deter- 
mine ; but, recognising him as a common type in the London of the 
day, they surely could not quite suspend the feelings and judgments 
that they associated with the living examples. What the Eliza- 
bethans thought of lying and deceit, of brawling, drunkenness and 
sexual license, would doubtless vary with individuals. Even the 
serious-minded were tolerant of deception in an age when absolutism 
in church, State and army required constant compromises of personal 
sincerity.!_ Brawling was such a commonplace of Elizabethan life 
that, though some might protest, one could hardly take it very 
seriously. ‘The sober citizen might frown upon drunkenness and 
sexual vice ; and military writers inveigh against them as incompatible 
with war-time discipline ;2 but the most approved courtesy books 
regularly took for granted “‘ Batcheler-sensuality ” ; 3 and no serious 
social stigma was attached to such irregularities. At these things, 
an Elizabethan might laugh, and even at Falstaff’s recouping his 


1 See “‘ Honest Iago” by the present writer, already cited. 
? See Captain General Othello by the present writer, already cited. 
* R. Brathwait, Essaies, London, 1620, 120. 
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fortunes by the slaughter of the men under his command ; for human 
life was cheap. His peculation might arouse disgust in such as Riche 
and Digges ; but most people would doubtless have shrugged their 
shoulders at the time-honoured abuses. All these things, further- 
more, because they are less dangerous, appear less offensive in art 
than they do in life ; the Middle Ages delighted in Reynard the Fox, 
and we to-day enjoy the biography of a rascal like Villon because we 
know that he cannot play his tricks upon ourselves. Over all 
Falstaff’s misdoings, moreover, plays the flame of Shakespeare’s 
wit, illuminating the comedy of character and situation. Granting 
all this, however, one thing the Elizabethan could not pass over or 
condone: Falstaff was an arrant coward ; he ran away at Gadshill, 
and at Shrewsbury tried to filch the reward of another’s valour. In 
a brawling age, when one’s daily safety on the street depended on 
being ready with one’s weapons, cowardice was universally despised 
and its outward signs well recognised. Poins threatens to stab 
Falstaff for the mere jesting imputation of such a weakness ;! and 
Falstaff, true to his nature, hastily retracts. “ For surely,” says 
Digges, ‘‘ cowardize in Man (especially professing Armes) hath ever 
been accounted the foulest vice.”2 Overbury describes the 
“ Vaine-Glorious Coward in Command ”’ as having gotten his com- 
mission through influence, as noisy and railing, and declares that he 
“ loves a life dead payes.” 3 Indeed, cowardice is the very crux of 
Falstaff’s character, as an army officer, to which his other traits but 
appertain ; and his cowardice above all must have made the runaway 
hero of Gadshill and the supposititious slayer of Hotspur a rather 
despicable figure of fun. Quite contrary, therefore, to the views of 
Tolman and Bradley, Falstaff’s character to an Elizabethan would 
seem somewhat to improve in Part II and in Merry Wives ; for the 
license of the latter plays might be more easily condoned than the 
poltroonery of Part I. 

Surely Shakespeare wrote the Falstaff comedies neither to make 
his hero the expression of some fine philosophy nor to concoct a 
clever compound of dramatic convention, although some of his 
characteristics may come from the tradition of the miles gloriosus.4 


1 Henry IV, Part 1, 11, iv, 132. 

2 Digges, Paradoxes, ed. cit. 17. 

° T. Overbury, Characters. 

* The tradition of the Latin miles gloriosus, since its introduction into English 
comedy by Udall, had undoubtedly by Shakespeare’s time undergone considerable 
assimilation to the actual boastful soldier of Elizabethan life. 
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He seems rather to have aimed at contemporary realism with a 
lambent play of laughter. Not only Falstaff but his confederates are 
soldier-types of the period : Nym, whose very name suggests his 
“ taking ” ways; Bardolph, who carried his lantern in his nose ; 
and Pistol, whose fantastic elegancies of speech bespoke a bowing 
acquaintance with the court; and Falstaff himself, who seems to 
represent the old military aristocracy run to seed,! the foil of Henry V, 
in whom the Elizabethan saw epitomised the Golden Age of valour. 
Perhaps in Falstaff and his crew Shakespeare wished to satirise, 
by contrast with this Golden Age, the decadence of his own times, 
much lamented by Riche and other military writers of the day ; but 
his touch is too light for satire, and his attitude too genial ; and so 
the present writer would rather think that he aimed merely to depict 
men and things as they are, “‘ to show virtue her own feature, scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” 

? He had been properly raised as page in the household of the Duke of Norfolk 


(Henry IV, ~y 3 - ii, 21); he boasts himself a knight and a “ gentleman ” 
(ibid. 11, iv, id on occasion he promises himself to “‘ live cleanly as a noble- 


man should 43) Gr " (Henry IV, Part 1, V, iv, 160). The age furnished some notable 
cases of aristocratic decadence, as, for example, the Earl of Oxford. 
2 See Tolman, op. cit. 8 




















MILTON A ROMANTIC 


By ELMER EpGAR STOLL 


Tue word Romantic is here used in the narrower sense. It is not 
opposed to “ classical,” as are Dante and Shakespeare to Virgil 
and Sophocles, but to ‘‘ neo-classical” ; and it stands for the poetry 
of the Revival—that of Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, of Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. I am not taking into account their medizvalism 
or adventurousness (though there is in Milton a little of both); but 
their inclination to reverie and wonder, their delight in the natural 
and instinctive (or the unconventional or rebellious) for its own 
sake, and in particular their general esthetic bent, which turned 
things in themselves ugly or painful into things of beauty. Of 
this last there is, no doubt, something in earlier poetry, even in 
Virgil’s and Homer’s ; but in none as in Milton’s. Upon the subject 
I have touched already ;! and my present undertaking is further 
to illustrate some of the points there made, as well as to make new 
ones. 

The very manner and demeanour of the poet is Romantic, despite 
his classicism. His “ dim intimations ” and remote adumbrations 
are not in the vein of the classics or the classicists, of the Middle Ages 
or the Renaissance. As is well known, he does not delineate like 
Dante, as with a point of acid or of fire, but, after a bold, firm 
stroke or two, leaves the contours or outlines of the figure wavering 
and indeterminate. He traces no boundaries or enclosures, as do 
both Dante and Spenser; and ventures even beyond the skyline. 
Space is indispensable to him, and he takes to “ Pisgah-visions ”’ far 
and wide, from province to province. He delights in what is vague 
and vast, dim and shadowy, immense and mysterious. And he is 
not only in the true classical style a prophet or seer, but, in the 
Romantic, an original genius, prominent even in his own narrative, 
and, though not frank and confidential, direct and explicit. Such 


. * Poets and Playwrights (1930), the essays on Spenser and Milton, pp. 189-99, 
289-93. 
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are Blake, Coleridge, and Wordsworth; so they regarded or presented 
themselves. And Scott and Coleridge, Byron and Shelley, like 
the painters Claude and Turner, depicted such terrestrial expanses, 
under illimitable skies, often vague and indefinite in outline. They 
too had much to say of the infinite, and one of the favourite words 
of these poets is “ unimaginable.” And while their descriptive 
method is not his of abstraction and circumlocution, of paradox and 
oxymoron, and of figure or allusion accumulated, they and the con- 
temporary (and later) Romantic painters have a similar cloudiness of 
effect.! 


I 


At the word Romanticism we think of Nature, and not as a 
setting or background but for her own sake. Milton’s presentation 
is not, like Wordsworth’s, mystical, but it is like his and that of other 
Romantic poets, mysterious and esthetic. That Romantic bent 
for turning ugly, painful, or fearful things into things of beauty ; 
that delight in what is wild and superstitious about both nature and 
man, and dim and distant in both space and time ; and whatever 
else it is that gradually gave words like wild and weird, drear and 
dread, lorn and forlorn, old and lone, pang and throe, awe and anguish, 
charm and spell, magic, glamour, and enchantment? a new and sweeter 
significance—all this fairly begins with Milton and may develop 
from him. Even his Hell is not hideous and terrible like Dante’s, 
but mournful and sublime. There is no mud or stench ; even Sin 
is not wholly ugly ; and the prospect is relieved by vastness and 
variety, by light and shade. And when he deals with the terrestrial 
scene, though he shows no such pleasure as Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Shelley and Byron in savage mountain scenery, he shows 
more than any poet before him in a landscape desolate and solitary, 
or darkened with superstitious or legendary associations. ‘The use 
of superstition is illustrated below in the similes ; and for such a 
landscape presented directly there is little opportunity in the two 
epics and the Samson. But the fictitious and supernatural Hell 
and Chaos are made “ bleak” and “ blasted,” and “ wild” and 
“ picturesque ” enough, as in the passages cited below in connection 
with Satan, and when in Book II the fallen angels depart “ on bold 


1 Poets and Playwrights, pp. 269-75. 
? For still others, see Poets and Playwrights, p. 193. 
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adventure to discover wide that dismal world”; and any Romantic 
imagination would have dilated at coming upon 
the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 
Wide on the wasteful deep ; 
or, in Book XI, upon the ruin of Paradise, floated down the river 


to the gulf, 
an iland salt and bare, 
The haunt of seals and orcs, and seamews’ clang. 
“There let the wind sweep and the plover cry,” as Tennyson has 
it, who shared the Romantic delight in a waste of land or sea. And 
this is to be found in the Hymn on the Nativity, “ 'The lonely 
mountains o’er,” etc.; in Il Penseroso, ‘‘ Over some wide-water’d 
shore”; and above all in Comus, desolation and superstition being 
blended in the celebrated passage about the 
airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

No more than Coleridge himself did he believe in ghosts or 
spectres, witches or portents, as Spenser and Shakespeare very 
probably did ; and so he was as free as Coleridge to employ super- 
stition esthetically, like the institution of chivalry, as a thing antique 


and remote. 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
summer eves, by haunted stream. 


And twilight, gloom, night itself, which to Spenser and Shakespeare 
were rather repellant, and even “‘ hideous,” were to him, like their 
spiritual accompaniment of melancholy, partly sweet and appeal- 
ing, as they were to Coleridge and Shelley, Byron and Keats. 
Music for him was not “ to drive away the dull melancholy,” as for 
Spenser, but, as in J/ Penseroso, to elevate and enlarge it. Even 
of medizvalism there is something in Milton, in keeping with his 
general esthetic bent. What was old and far away, and was already 
touched with poetry, was, despite his Puritanism and rationalism, 
not easily resisted ; and we find delighted references to it in L’ Allegro 
and J/ Penseroso and both the epics. 


II 


All this, I said above, begins with Milton and may develop from 
him. But not from him alone, of course, and (though English 
literature would not be as it is without him) certainly without him 
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there would have been a Romantic movement. That was inevitable ; 
and as a whole it did not with him really begin. His esthetic bent 
by no means dissolves away realities, or gives Experience a sweet 
(and in the end often bitter) savour upon his tongue, as it does 
particularly with Byron, Shelley, and Keats. For him Hell is still 
a place of torment; the earth, a place of struggle and trial. He 
has no hunger or thirst for the Infinite, in the right Romantic 
fashion ; nor has he any thought of communing with Nature, or 
worshipping her, like Wordsworth or Keats, or blending his being 
with her, like Shelley. He has only an esthetic interest, kept firmly 
in hand. And the subsequent development of Romantic tendencies 
is tardy and gradual, and, if really continuous, long underground. 
Eighteenth-century sentimentalism is, in a sense, Romanticism 
before its day. Through the whole century, indeed, both the neo- 
classic age and the Romantic, the influence of Milton, in phrasing, 
metre, and verbal reminiscence, is, as is ordinarily acknowledged, 
fairly evident. But with these or other specific influences I am 
not here concerned. In the larger matters of style and sentiment, 
where the possibilities are so numerous, they are highly questionable ; 
and even when less so they are, if more striking and arresting, less 
deeply and permanently interesting than mere resemblances. These 
a little restore our faith in the power of the imagination, both the 
poet’s and the critic’s, and in the identity of our human nature. 

In my previous discussion I touched upon the manifestations 
of Romanticism in the minor poems ; and to these I will not recur 
until, in a later essay, I venture upon the subject of Time and Space 
in Milton. Now I wish to take up the two epics in order, and point 
out, still passing over time and space, what strikes me as Romantic 
before its day. In doing so I shall endeavour to keep to resemblances 
that, once noticed, are fairly evident. 


Ill 


The villain himself is romantically conceived ; and hence the 
enthusiasm for him of Byron, Shelley, and Hazlitt. Here there 
seems to be actual influence. Satan is the first as well as the greatest 
of the “ Satanic School,” and (by way of eighteenth-century novel 
and drama of Terror) the lineal predecessor of Lara and the Corsair, 
Cain and Manfred, and many another in the Romantic Age. Like 
them, haughty and dauntless, rebellious and defiant, ambitious and 
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self-centred, and conscious both of his own wickedness and of his 
unappreciated merit, he is yet loyal to his comrades, compassionate 
to the feeble, and melancholy both with them and in himself. But 
he is not, like the later villains, sentimentalised. An archangel 
newly fallen, he must not as yet be a devil, nor, on the other hand, 
have our sympathies wholly on his side. And his place befits 
him : 
Yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 


And rest can never dwell, hope never comes, 
‘That comes to all 


That is as “dim, shadowy, and unsubstantial” as even Hazlitt 
could have wished it. 


Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ? 


The words “ forlorn ” and “ wild ” have scarcely yet arrived at their 
secondary Romantic signification, but they approach it. 

In the description of Satan’s person, I, 192 ff., there is not only 
the vagueness of manner, but also the legendary or superstitious in 
matter, which the poet takes to as a means of suggesting the super- 
natural, ithe intangible. ‘‘ As whom the fables name of monstrous 
size ’—“ or that sea-beast Leviathan ”” 


Him, haply, slumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-found’red skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fined anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. 


Nature herself and the realities of zoology are too solid and substantial 
for his purpose : and when the poet does draw upon her as she is, 
it is a Nature remote as Imaus and Petsora, or else herself veiled 
in superstitious or legendary lore. When the fallen angels spring 
up upon the wing they are likened to a cloud of locusts 


That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile. 


And when, for the first time since their downfall mustered before 


him, Satan confronts them, his glory darkened, he is compared to 
the Sun as it 


behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 
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So, near the end of this Book, the devils, voluntarily diminished 
in size, are as fairies 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 


Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. 


It is the witching hour ; and in the second Book Sin, met by Satan 
at Hell-gate, is given the ugliness of the night-hag 
when call’d 
In secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lur’d with the smell of infant blood, to dance 


With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms ; 


while Satan himself, as the combat with Death impends, is as a 


comet 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th’ Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. 


And the ignis fatuus, or will-o’-the-wisp, lends itself, as a fleeting, 
mysterious phenomenon, readily to the poet’s purpose, particularly 
at the Temptation; yet not without the malign colouring of 
superstitious hearsay : 
He, leading swiftly, roll’d 

In tangles, and made intricate seem straight, 

To mischief swift. Hope elevates, and joy 

Bright’ns his crest, as when a wand’ring fire 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 

Condenses, and the cold environs round, 

Kindl’d through agitation to a flame, 

(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends) 

Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 

Misleads th’ amaz’d night-wanderer from his way 

To bogs and mires, and often through pond or pool, 

There swallow’d up and lost, from succour far. 


Thus Eve is led, in broad daylight. 

By these means Milton imparts to his supernatural creations 
not only moral qualities foreign to Nature itself, but a dimness and 
unsubstantiality not otherwise attainable. And it is the same thing 
that was done by Romantic poets such as Coleridge, though generally 
in a different way. It is the same way here : 


The water like a witch’s oils 
Burnt blue and green and white. 


As , a mist, a shape, I wist ! 
And still it neared and neared : 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 
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But for the most part Coleridge or Rossetti, having in the story 
human life (which Milton by the nature of the case, in his prehistorical 
epic, hadn’t) as his point of departure and return, and as an ever- 
present means of contrast, is able to use superstition, like Dante 
and Shakespeare, directly, and as it were dramatically, instead of 
by similitude, marking the transition by a voyage into a strange world 
or into a distant time, or by repeated misgivings and questionings— 
And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 


In the Ancient Mariner, indeed, it is rather Dante’s method than 
Shakespeare’s ; the mortal is translated into the realm of the super- 
natural, which is made poetically real and vivid, instead of poetically 
unreal and vague. “‘ As if it dodged a water-sprite,”’ such impossible 
perils being here not beyond all conjecture. But by both poets, 
though differently, superstition is employed to the same end. The 
element of dubiety and uncertainty Milton has as well, not only 
in the parentheses “‘ they say,” “‘ as seamen tell,” “ or dreams he 
sees,” but also in his oxymorons—“ if shape it might be called, 
that shape had none.” Yet these are the poet’s own, descriptive, 
not dramatic. 

Most Romantic of all Satan is in Paradise Regained, when detected 
by the Son : 

*Tis true, I am that Spirit unfortunate . . . 


“The low slow accents of the first two syllables,” says Symonds, 
“the proud emphasis upon the fourth, the stately and melancholy 
music-roll which closes the line . . .” There we have the pathos, 
the pride, and the melancholy in perfect blending. That line 
Byron would have penned—had he had it in him. 


IV 


Belial is of a less heroic mould, but is conceived more esthetically 


still. He has more of the spirit of reverie common to the Romantic 
age : 
for who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion ? 


Healthy and vigorous, he recoils from death and nonentity, as Shelley 
and Keats and Chateaubriand at such moments would not; but 
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he has the same bent for musing and for brooding over the abyss, 
Il Penseroso is not Keats’ ode on Melancholy, or Coleridge’s on 
Dejection, or Shelley’s Stanzas Written in Dejection, near Naples, 
The doughty Puritan does not embrace or cherish his sorrow, or 
yearn to lie down like a tired child, or to cease upon the midnight 
with no pain; but, however it might have been as yet—“ before 
Time was ”—with his lusty Epicurean devil, he himself, manifestly, 
would have understood the later poet as he wrote 


then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think, 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 


Vv 


Paradise, with the primitive and innocent pair in it, would have 
been just the subject for a Romantic pen; but it was involved in 
Milton’s larger undertaking. Besides, he is too Puritanical and 
rigorous to make it quite to suit the later taste. Adam and Eve 
are not so naive as Blake or Byron, in their very different fashions, 
would have made them ; and their poet not so unfettered or way- 
ward. Milton insists on their nakedness, and argues for it, until it 
fairly seems the contrary of what he would have it be. Adam, 
moreover, is so prodigiously and insistently sagacious that he 
becomes a bore. It is as he is tempted that he becomes really 
interesting, and Eve herself in that situation becomes more s0; 
but both are attractive before that as they speak of the beginnings 
of consciousness and of love. Here the instinctive and the naive, 
in true Romantic fashion, come into their own. 

Eve tells Adam how she first waked from sleep, and hearing the 
sound of water, went and lay by the pool, and saw a shape within 
the watery gleam, which (as she did) started back and returned, 
with looks of sympathy and love. Only by the voice of the angel 
could she now be led from it; but when she saw Adam under a 
plane-tree, less fair, less amiably mild, she turned away. And later 
Adam tells Raphael how he had waked into being, and looked and 
wondered. He gazed awhile at the ample sky, then sprang up, 
glanced about and listened, ran and spoke. 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here ? 


Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 
From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know. 
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The last line particularly is in the Romantic vein : 


We feel that we are greater than we know. 


And presently there is something still more so, and Wordsworth 
(or his readers at least) would have given many a poem of his in 
exchange for this quintessential expression of love as “ an unerring 
light and joy its own security.” 

Up hither, from among the trees appear’d 

Presence divine. Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adoration at his feet I fell 

Submiss : he rear’d me, and “‘ whom thou sought’st I am,” 

Said mildly ... 
There, at last, the barriers against which the Romantic spirit is ever 
beating fall away; “‘ and the question and the answer are one.” 
It is as with the lovers in Romantic verse, who, with one accord, 
sink into each other’s arms, without profession or confession. And 
what of Adam as he tells the Angel, of the woman given to him, that 


All higher knowledge in her presence falls 

Degraded ; Wisdom in discourse with her 

Loses discount’nanc’t, and like Folly shows. (viii, 551 f.) 
That is a Romantic paradox. As such, indeed, it is received by the 
Angel, “ with contracted brow.” 

For we must not forget that Milton had an imagination, and here 
was dramatically entering into a situation not congenial to him as to 
a Blake or a Shelley. He was himself no primitivist or anarchist, 
despite his arguments for Adam and Eve’s nudity, or, in prose, for 
divorce, and for the mere contrat social as the basis of royal rule. 
And likewise we must not forget that the esthetic transmutation 
was only partial as he presented a waste of landscape, the infernal 
gloom, or the shadows of superstition. The moral meaning and 
purpose he never neglected or obscured. The “iland salt and 
bare’ at the head of the Persian Gulf, considered above, is the 
wreck of Paradise and human happiness, not a truly Romantic 
ruin; “darkness visible” is a spiritual torment, not merely a 
Rembrandtian study in light and shade; and the superstitions, 
used so subtly, are, though Milton does not believe in them, meant 
to suggest what is baleful and evil. 


VI 


The most Romantic feature, however, of Paradise Lost is to 
me personally the conclusion, As a whole it is classical, to be sure, 
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in conformity, not only (as Addison and Johnson recognised) to 
ancient practice and precept in the epic, but also to the spirit of the 
ancient poetical practice in general. In accordance with the one, 
the outcome is not tragic; in accordance with the other, even in 
tragedy it is quiet and consoling. In the true Greek spirit, Milton 
here, as in the sequel and Samson Agonistes, in Comus and Lycidas, 
and even in the separate books of the two epics, tapers down to a 
close. That, as of old, is not the climax. Still, he is too individual 
and independent wholly to suit the classical taste. Addison would 
have the poem end— 


The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
Of those lines which follow— 
They hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way— 
he says that, “ though they have their beauty, [they] fall very much 
below the foregoing passage, and renew in the mind of the reader 
that anguish which was pretty well laid by that consideration. 


The world was all before them,”’ etc. 


Yet the close as Milton frames it has not only a beauty in itself but 
a fitness to all that had gone before. Without the subsequent 
two lines, the words “‘ And Providence their guide ” are too con- 
solatory, too didactic; and “‘ The world was all before them, 
where to choose their place of rest,” too matter-of-fact. [Milton 
would have the pair more meditative and pensive, more regretful 
and uncertain. The ending as Addison would refashion it is too 
solid and flat; Milton would have it a little up in the air. The 
man and woman are now for the first time “‘ out in the world,” and 
are not elated. 

And this musing, melancholy close, with a look into the future 
or back at the past, and a mystery over all, is characteristic of the 
narrative poems of the Romantic age, like Alastor, the Ancient 
Mariner, and Michael, like Lara, The Corsair, and the Bride of 
Abydos. It is far better than that of any of these—quite free of 
moralising sentiment, or the author’s intruding person—and is 
concise and suggestive, the story still moving on. But it is in the 
true Romantic vein of giving a glimpse of Life (as in this later day 
it began to be called) behind what merely in itself is a trivial matter 
or occurrence, and of the world surrounding the individual. 
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Addison’s strictures, with his misgivings, reassure me; but 
those of Richard Bentley and Mr. John Erskine do not. What 
Addison is objecting to may be only the Romantic ; what the others 
are objecting to may be something else. Bentley was certainly 
a great scholar; and Mr. Erskine is, ordinarily, a fine critic. Yet 
the one objects to the conclusion as it stands, and the other—he 
does not make it quite clear—either to that or to all the rest of the 
poem. Both do so on the score of logic and sense—hard and 
meagre sense and logic, not the poetic. Our first parents, says 
Bentley, “ were guided by Providence, and therefore needed not 
to wander ; they were reassured by Michael’s predictions, and so 
might well display an engaging briskness; while as for ‘ their 
solitary way,’ they were no more solitary than in Paradise, ‘ there 
being no Body besides them Two, both here and there.” ! Now, 
if not before this, we can see why the two lines were added! And 
John Milton, I suspect, for all his faith and theology, knew that in 
life Providence was not so confidently to be counted on, and would 
not misrepresent it in his poem. Mr. Erskine,? keeping to the 
literal meaning, finds the conclusion, not melancholy, but “ lively ” 
—‘indeed, they go out in excellent spirits ’—‘‘ for the world 
before them they had nothing but zest ”—and then (naturally 
enough) considers this sort of conclusion an afterthought. On 
the one hand, he ignores the inner meaning, the pensive mood and 
rhythm ; on the other, he ignores those preparations (to be found 
in nearly every book of the poem) for a consolatory, though not 
cheerful, close, where good should be brought out of evil, and death 
change from a penalty to a remedy,? and even become “ the gate 
of life.’ 4 If these be inconsistencies or contradictions, they are 
those, not only of Paradise Lost, but of theology, and (in part) of 
our common experience. They are the antinomies of existence, the 
paradoxes of verse. What then Bentley and Erskine are objecting 
to is, I suspect, nothing more or less than poetry. 

Yet Romantic poetry is less rigidly logical or sensible than 
any that preceded it, and more of a stumbling-block to the wise 
and learned. To it such objections would more evidently apply ; 
and I am loath to think that Addison, even with misgivings, would 


* Quoted from Raleigh’s Milton (1915), p. 158. 

* For a fuller account of his opinions and my objections to them, see my 
essay, ‘“ Was Paradise Well Lost,” Poets and Playwrights, pp. 203-209. 

® See ibid., pp. 205-207 ; and P.L. iii, 207 ff ; xi, 59 ff. 
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be for amputating anything that was like the poetry he knew of, 
Indeed, the mere fact that a poet and a scholar of the neo-classical 
age, both so deeply imbued with the spirit of classical poetry, 
should have thus agreed in cavilling seems to indicate in the beauty 
of the lines, by the Romantic age acknowledged, something as yet 
strange and remote. 


VII 


Paradise Regained is generally in a severer and drier style than 
the preceding epic ; Samson Agonistes is (in form) a Greek tragedy ; 
and there is little that verges upon the Romantic in either. Yet 
in the sequel Satan, as we have noticed already, reappears ; and 
there is, besides, what, in so little space, is perhaps the most 
enchanting of all revivals of medizval romance. 

Fairer than feign’d of old, or fabl’d since 
Of fairy damsels met in forest wide 


By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 


Vill 


In Milton, then, with his huge and cloudy imaginations, his 
lofty consciousness of his genius, and his delight in the past, in 
Nature, and in sensations and emotions for their own sake, there 
are rather clearly perceptible anticipations of the Romantic age. 
But without its failings or delusions. Truth to him is not beauty, 
or beauty truth ; and the meaning is not blurred, the moral ideal 
slighted, or the architectonic purpose forgotten. He is a Puritan, 
he is a classic. Nature or the past, the infinite or his own emotion, 
is for him no covert or refuge; and his genius, no warrant for 
caprice or extravagance.! 


1 Though in this article I am not aware of ooies adopted any of Professor 
Babbitt’s opinions, as expressed in his Rousseau and Romanticism, | have, here and 
there, and particularly in this last paragraph, profited by some of the analyses and 
distinctions he has there made relative to the nature of Romantic art. 
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THE DEFINITION OF THE “HEROIC PLAY” 
IN THE RESTORATION PERIOD 


By WituiaM S. CLARK 


“ VersE makes Heroic Virtue live” sang Edmund Waller amid 
the précieuse gallantry of the Caroline Court, and thus unwittingly 
presaged the birth of the “ heroic play ” in the restored court two 
decades later. But whether or not the medium, “ verse,”’ and the 
matter, “ heroic virtue,” were equally significant elements in the 
composition of this new dramatic form remains a moot question 
among Restoration scholars. L. N. Chase included for considera- 
tion in his English Heroic Play only those plays written in rimed 
verse, and thus took the stand that the verse was an essential 
point of distinction. On the other hand, Allardyce Nicoll in A 
History of Restoration Drama remarked that “heroic verse in 
drama is really of very little account historically or otherwise.” ! 
A position quite definitely between these two extremes has been 
assumed by Bonamy Dobrée in Restoration Tragedy, where he stated 
that “ although it is not just to give the name ‘ heroic ’ only to those 
plays that are written in the riming couplet, the latter did at one 
period count for much in the heroic play.” 2. These three and other 
students of Restoration drama, however, have one and all defined 
their contrary attitudes on the basis of a purely a posteriori point 
of view. In the face, therefore, of this evident neglect to ascertain 
the meaning of the term “ heroic play” during the period of its 
heyday, it seems most desirable that a review of the occurrences of 
the term in the literature of Charles II’s reign now be attempted 
and that the inferences to be drawn from such occurrences also be 
examined in the hope of discovering a possible Restoration definition. 
That definition, if once arrived at, might conceivably be allowed to 
supersede the divergent opinions of modern criticism and thus 
secure a sorely-needed uniformity in the usage of the term “ heroic 
play.” 
2 2. of. 2 P. 6. 
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The literary notions of character and action which occupied 
more and more attention during the late years of the Commonwealth 
may be summed up in the phrase “ heroic virtue,”’ an ideal of 
personality and conduct associated with the supposedly great figures 
of heroic poems, classic and contemporary. Thus D’Avenant in 
1656 speaks of the plot in his opera, The Siege of Rhodes, as “ an 
heroick argument,” and asserts that “ the story represented . . . is 
heroical, and notwithstanding the continual hurry and busie agitation 
of a hot siege, is intelligibly convey’d to advance the characters of 
virtue in the shapes of valour and conjugal love.” ! 

Upon the Restoration this idea of “ heroic virtue” quickly 
infected the new drama and met with high commendation. The 
congratulatory verses prefixed to the printed text (1663) of the first 
Restoration tragi-comedy, The Adventures of Five Hours, \auded 
the author for the “ heroic ” tone as follows : 


In mere compassion to this wretched age 
You bring heroique Vertue on the stage. 


and 


The Work’s Heroick ; it redeems the Stage 

From flat and foul, whilst that reforms the Age. 
The craze for the “‘ heroic ”’ idea created in a brief space a widespread 
opinion that “the present world is so enlightened that the old 
dramatic must bear no sway.” ! In consequence the demand grew 
steadily for “fine notions” and “ the feigning of” an “ exact 
virtue.” 2 The catering playwright was soon persuaded that 
“ the great Characters and Subjects of serious Plays are representa- 
tions of the past glories of the World,” 2 and that he should offer 
“the Heroick Stories of past Ages to their Hands, who are the 
Ornaments of the present,” 3 namely, the nobles and aristocrats 
who held the fortunes of the new-born theatres in their hands. 

With the “ heroic ” note thus pre-eminent the use of the adjective 

in dramatic criticism could not be long delayed. In 1663 the term 
“ heroic play ” was first employed in print by Sir William D’Avenant. 
Whether he was the actual coiner of the phrase is uncertain but 
strongly probable, in view of his previous literary and critical 
predilection for the word “heroic.” D’Avenant introduced the 


1 To the Reader (edit. 1656). 
2 Evelyn’s Diary (Bray edit.), iv, 25-26. 
3 Dedication to Cambyses (1671 edit.). 
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term into the following passage of his preface to The Siege of 
Rhodes : 


Dramatic poetry meets with the same persecution now from such 
who esteem themselves the most refin’d and civil as it ever did from 
the barbarous. And yet whilst those vertuous enemies deny heroique 
plays to the gentry, they entertain the people with a seditious farce of 
their own counterfeit gravity . . . as others have purg’d the stage from 
corruptions of the art of the drama, so I have endeavour’d to cleanse it 
from the corruption of manners; nor have I wanted care to render the 
ideas of greatness and vertue pleasing and familiar. 


’ 


D’Avenant’s reference here to “ heroique plays”’ is evidently 
to a type of drama which, like his Siege of Rhodes, sets forth “ the 
ideas of greatness and vertue ” in the important actions of persons 
of high station. In other words, D’Avenant intends by “ heroique 
play” to denote simply a dramatic piece possessing those rather 
vague attributes of an “ heroic” nature which were then much in 
vogue. Since the adjective “ heroic” had for the literary public 
of that year connotations readily understood, D’Avenant had no 
reason to proceed further and make his new piece of dramatic 
parlance a definite critical term. 

In 1664 Richard Flecknoe refers to “heroic plays” in his 
Short Discourse of the English Stage. He remarks that Cardinal 
Richelieu well knew ‘‘ how much the Acting noble and heroick 
Playes conferr’d to the instilling a noble and heroick Spirit into the 
Nation.” Here Flecknoe obviously is speaking of “‘ heroick Playes ” 
as those which extoll the heroic spirit by their subjects and senti- 
ments. He is therefore using the term in the same quite general 
sense which D’Avenant had in mind. 

It remained for John Dryden some three years later to apply 
the phrase in print to a more clearly definable group of drama. 
He commences his dedicatory epistle, prefixed in 1667 to The 
Indian Emperor, with the following statement : 


The favour which heroic plays have lately found upon our theatres 
has been wholly derived to them from the countenance and approbation 
they have received at court. The most eminent persons for wit and honour 
in the royal circle having so far owned them, that they have judged no 
way so fit as verse to entertain a noble audience, or to express a noble 
passion ; and among the rest which have been written in this kind they 
a been so indulgent to this poem as to allow it no inconsiderable 
place.1 


1 Works (Scott and Saintsbury edition), ii, 285. 
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By “ verse” Dryden is denoting the form of poetry in which The 
Indian Emperor is composed, namely, rimed couplets. ‘The ‘ heroic 
plays ” of which he writes are, then, plainly those Restoration serious 
plays written, like The Indian Emperor, in rime. He considers 
them as a definite and separate group, a new species in the English 
drama. The dialogue in riming couplets is to Dryden’s view their 
most significant feature, for the introduction of which the dictates 
of court taste had been largely responsible. They, however, are 
heroic plays not because composed in heroic verse, but rather on 
account of their noble sentiments and general “‘ heroic ”’ spirit. 

The years immediately following the appearance of this preface 
do not offer any printed evidence which might illuminate further 
the usage of the term “ heroic play,” though several references occur. 
On April 16, 1669, Samuel Pepys in his famous diary quotes a report 
from Shadwell that the Earl of Orrery is trying “ what he could do 
in comedy since his heroique plays could do no more wonders.” 
In 1670 Dryden’s dedicatory epistle to Tyrannic Love contains the 
remark that “ instead of an heroic play, you might justly expect an 
heroic poem.” During the next year, Dryden writes at the beginning 
of the Preface to An Evening’s Love as follows : 


I had thought in this preface . . . to have shown in what parts of dramatic 
poesy we were excelled by Ben Jonson, I mean humour, and contrivance 
of comedy ; and in what we may justly claim precedence of Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, namely in heroic plays. 


The most that can be positively inferred from the foregoing 
references is that the Restoration serious plays were commonly 
spoken of during these years as “heroic plays” rather than 
“ tragedies.” The last quotation from Dryden, however, would 
perhaps imply a prevailing feeling of a difference between the new 
serious plays and the older tragedy, and hence a tendency to preserve 
a distinction between the two groups by the use of the varying terms. 

In any case, these Restoration serious plays were still regarded 
as “heroic plays” primarily because of their “ heroic” tone. 


Dryden calls them in the Preface to Tyrannic Love (1670) “‘ these 
heroic representations, which are of the same nature with the epic.” 
The feature of rimed verse was an entirely separate point of considera- 
tion, In the Preface to The Women’s Conquest (1671) the remarks 
of the author, Edward Howard, concerning the use of rime for plays 
bear out that fact. At one point Howard states that it was 
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Lord of Orrery whose ingenuity in verse brought it more in fashion ; 
in those ornaments he bestowed on the stage in Mustapha and other 
of his heroic compositions.” In another place Howard says that 
he does not find “ the serious Plays now in use wholly relie upon the 
Heroick foundation ”’—i.e. upon their depiction of the “ heroic ” 
qualities in their characters—but cause diversion with “ Scenes, 
Machines, Habits, Jiggs, and Dances.” 

In 1672 appeared Dryden’s famous treatise entitled Of Heroic 
Plays An Essay, which gave final critical recognition to that dramatic 
form. In this essay Dryden sets down two observations which cast 
still more light on prevailing ideas concerning “ heroic plays ”’ : 

Whether heroic verse ought to be admitted into serious plays is not 
to be disputed ; it is already in possession of the stage, and I dare con- 
fidently affirm that very few tragedies, in this age, shall be received with- 
out it. . . . For heroic plays, in which only I have used it [#.e. heroic 
verse] without the mixture of prose, the first light we had of them, on the 
English theatre, was from the late Sir William D’Avenant.1 


It is to be noted, first of all, that Dryden in his opening observation, 
when he mentions the field of serious drama as a whole, refers to 
the works therein as “ tragedies,” not as “‘ heroic plays.” The latter 
then by implication would seem in his mind a particular species in 
the genus of tragedy. His second observation not only confirms 
this implication, but indicates that the species is strictly a recent 
development begun by D’Avenant in The Siege of Rhodes (1661). 
The heroic play, in short, is a peculiar Restoration form in a category 
distinct from the serious dramatic compositions of other Ages. 

Furthermore, he considers as members of the new species only 
those pieces that are entirely serious in their content. Thus, 
Dryden’s Rival Ladies (1664) and Maiden Queen (1668), or Etherege’s 
Love in a Tub (1664), which have a mixture of comic scenes in prose 
with more serious situations set forth in rimed couplets, are clearly 
not included in the category of “‘ heroic plays.” 

Finally, Dryden makes it plain once more that in the beginning 
the feature of rimed verse had no necessary and fundamental 
bearing upon the classification of plays as “ heroic” or otherwise. 
But fashion and practice have at last established rimed or heroic 
verse as unquestionably the most appropriate for serious plays. 
The heroic couplet is for Dryden a characteristic which developed 
from actual experience in playwriting and now at length has made 


1 Works (Scott and Saintsbury edition), iv, 18-19. 
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itself a universal feature of the species in question, because it satisfied 
the tastes of the time. 

Once, however, the popular mind had found heroic verse the 
accepted mode for the species, it naturally came to associate rime 
primarily with heroic plays since it was their most distinguishable 
characteristic. Hence the mention of “ heroic plays ” immediately 
suggested to the majority of theatre-goers serious plays in rime, 
As far back as 1668, Dryden’s brother-in-law, Edward Howard, 
talks about “the Trappings of Rhime, which how’ere they have 
succeeded in wit or design, is still thought musick, as the Heroick 
Tone now goes.”! During the same year Thomas Shadwell 
inserts in the prologue to his first comedy a sarcastic reference to 
the “‘ Kind Romantick Lovers ” in certain plays, who 

Charm Waiting-women with Heroick Chimes 

And still resolve to live and dye in Rhime.? 
Thus, the presence of rimed verse grew to be deemed a sine qua non of 
the “ heroic play.” That such was the general conception by 1671 
is shown by a passage from The Rehearsal. In Act tv, Scene I, Bayes, 
the playwright, is talking to Johnson and Smith who are watching 
the rehearsal of Bayes’ new piece. The following conversation 
ensues : 


Bayes: Now, sir, I’ll show you a scene indeed ; or rather, indeed 
the scene of scenes. "Tis an heroic scene. . . . Gentlemen, I 
must desire you to remove a little, for I must fill the stage. 

SmiTH: Why fill the stage ? 

Bayes : Oh, sir, because your heroic verse never sounds well but when 
the stage is full. 


Three years later was acted The Triumphant Widow, in which another 
burlesque scene on “ heroic”’ poets and plays appears.* In one 
speech the Musician exhorts the Cook, the would-be poet, as 
follows : 

Come, sir, go on, I love Tragedy, especially Heroick, oh, it does chime, 


and make the finest noise, ’tis no matter whether it be sense or no, so it 
be Heroick. 


This last reference shows even more unmistakably that rimed verse 
had finally assumed an importance at least equal to that of any other 
characteristic possessed by the “ heroic play.” 


1 0 Pea in The er (1668), p. 2. 
a Lovers (1668). 2 Edition 1677, p. 38. 
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During 1676 Thomas Otway in his Preface to Don Carlos writes : 


I dare not presume to take to myself what a great many, and those I 
am sure of good judgement too, have been so kind to afford me, (viz.) 
That it is the best Heroick Play that has been written of late. . . . 


Otway’s proud remark evidences that the term, “ heroic play,” was 
still being commonly applied to that general species of drama, of 
which his Don Carlos was a specimen, namely, the wholly serious 
play in rimed or heroic verse. It is worthy of note that, though 
Don Carlos is far removed from the design or style of Dryden’s 
own “ heroic plays,” and indeed has little of the epic tone in its 
pattern, still Otway classed it instinctively with such plays, most 
probably because of the dialogue in heroic couplets. 

It remained for the literary pedant to offer a scholarly authority 
and justification of rimed couplets as the verse medium for a serious 
play. Thomas Rymer, in The Advertisement to Edgar or The English 
Monarch, a purely closet drama published during 1678, makes 
the following remarks : 


This I call an heroic tragedy, having in it chiefly sought occasions to 
extoll the English monarchy ; and having writ it in that verse which with 
Cowley, Denham, and Waller I take to be most proper for epic poetry. 


Rymer implies that his “ heroic tragedy ” is the dramatic counter- 
part of an heroic poem, to which it is akin in its exalted subject 
and manner of treatment. Therefore he has used as the most 
proper form of verse in his “‘ heroic play ” the kind which has been 
already judged the most suitable for its epic cousin. Hence, 
according to Rymer, heroic verse is to be regarded as equally 
fundamental to the pattern of the “ heroic play” as to the epic. 
Rymer’s view of the matter, however, is that of the purely academic 
critic, and is in striking contrast to the earlier opinion of Dryden 
and others, who clearly regarded rime as a peculiar feature finally 
established through continued successful usage. Indeed, Rymer’s 
observations are only valuable as evidence of the manner in which 
Restoration criticism could support with seemingly scholarly 
reasons a literary practice originally prompted by the less respectable 
motives of novelty and modishness. 

With Rymer the employment of the term “ heroic play,” in 
the writings of Charles II’s reign, comes to a close, so far as is known 
to this writer. It is a most significant fact that such references 
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end exactly as the decline of the rimed verse tragedy occurred on 
the stage. Mere coincidence is not a satisfactory explanation for 
this speedy disuse of the term “ heroic play.” Moreover, the term 
does not appear to have been applied in print, either before or after 
1678, to tragedies in blank verse. If, as suggested already, the 
theatre-going public eventually considered riming couplets the 
expected and outstanding trait of the “ heroic play,” the presence 
or absence of heroic verse must have finally become the critical 
test by which the popular mind distinguished between the two species 
of serious drama. The abandonment of rime in the new serious 
plays from 1678 onwards would therefore produce the general 
impression that the “ heroic play ” had gone into the discard. In 
consequence, this dramatic term would be soon omitted from the 
discussion of current theatrical affairs. 

As far, then, as the “ heroic play ” may be said to have been 
defined in its Restoration heyday, it may perhaps be thus described : 
a wholly serious play, composed in rimed verse, with a tone befitting 
heroic poetry, and concerned with the lofty sentiments of persons 
in high station. And of its characteristics the rime appears to have 
been as significant as any, for it set the “‘ heroic play ” apart from 
other dramatic forms of the age. In a manner quite unforeseen 
by Waller when he wrote the opening line of his poem To Mr. Henry 
Lawes, it was indeed ‘ verse’ which made “ heroic virtue live” 
for the theatre-goers of Charles II’s reign. 


’ 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


PIERS PLOWMAN AND POOR RELIEF 


Mr. CoGHILL’s note on the Dole in Langland (R.E.S., viii, 303-9) 
suggests a postscript. Much as C disliked faulty alliteration, he 
was still more averse to indiscriminate charity. Moreover, he 
disapproved of leaving the wicked to flourish as tares among the 
wheat. Not only, as Mr. Coghill notes, does he omit B vi, 227-8, 

Loue hem and lakke hem nou3te, late God take the veniaunce ; 

Theigh thei done yuel, late thow God y-worthe : 

Michi vindictam, et ego retribuam, 

but later on, in his insertion of the story of Dives and Lazarus, ix, 
279-90, he urges discrimination in relief, 

Alle that greden at thy gate for Godes loue, after fode, 

Parte with hem of thy payn, of potage other of souel, 

Lene hem som of thy loof, thauh thou the lasse chewe. 

And thauh lyers and lacchedrawers and lolleres knocke, 

Let hem abyde tyl the bord be drawe, ac bere hem none cromes. 

This attitude comes out most unmistakably in the following 
Passus. In A viii, 64-72, A says that though honest labourers may 
claim the full pardon granted by Truth to Piers, beggars who have 
no real need have no share in it. In vii, 71-83 B enlarges on this, 
quoting Cato’s saying, Cui des, videto, and also Peter Comestor, 
Sit elemosina tua in manu tua, donec studes cui des. Against these he 
opposes Gregory the Great, Non eligas cui miserearis, ne forte pre- 
tereas illum qui meretur accipere, etc., and declares that it is our duty 
to give to all who ask, worthy or unworthy, and leave the result to 
God : 


For wite 3e neuere who is worthi, ac God wote who hath nede,, 

In hym that taketh is the treccherye, if any tresoun wawe. 
C quotes Cato’s distich in one line, omits the following discussion 
and all mention of St. Gregory and his principles, and then adds a 
long passage (x, 71-165) on the duty of searching out and assisting 
the really deserving poor, and anticipating God’s vengeance by 
leaving the others to their fate : 


Ac beggers with bagges, the whiche brewhouses ben here churches, 
Bote thei be blynde other broke, other elles be syke, 

Thauh he falle for defaute that faiteth for hus lyf-lode, 

Reccheth neuere, 3e ryche, thauh suche lorelles steruen. 
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Again, in B x, 189-206, B, following A, refutes a saying of Cato 
to the effect that it is permitted to deceive the deceiver, 


And alle that lakketh vs or lyeth vs, owre lorde techeth vs to louye, 
And nou3t to greuen hem that greueth vs, God hym-self forbadde it, 
Michi vindictam, et ego retribuam. 


C omits the whole passage. 
Other smaller touches may be noticed, such as B xv, 164, 


[Charite] is gladde with alle gladde, and good tyl alle wykked, 


where the second half-line becomes in C xvii, 300 “ as gurles that 
lauhen alle ;” also C xii, 29-30, where C, commenting on the fact 
stated by B that the wicked spend their money on “ harlots,”’ adds, 


And that is no ryght ne reson, for rather men sholde 
Help hem that hath nouht than tho that han no neede. 

As Mr. Coghill says of the passage he discusses, changes of this 
sort give no evidence as to authorship. Though C’s attitude on 
the dole and the means test differs so radically from that of B, the 
alteration may just as well be due to the increasing conservatism of 
advancing years, as to the indignation of a reviser at the uncongenial 
ideas of his predecessor. 

Mase. Day. 


“IF EUEN-SONG AND MORWE-SONG ACCORDE ” 
(Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 830) 


IN ll. 828 ff. of the Prologue the Host reminds the pilgrims of their 
agreement of the night before, and remarks, “ If euen-song and 
morwe-song accorde, Lat se now who shal telle the firste tale.” 
The ironical twist in these lines (830-31), entirely characteristic 
of the Host (and of Chaucer), only becomes apparent when they are 
set beside the proverb which the Host evidently has in mind. 

It was suspected by M. H. Liddell! and by H. Corson ? that 
in 1. 830 Chaucer was referring to some proverb, but the exact 
form of it remained uncertain until the publication by W. A. Pantin 
of a selection of the proverbs in the Rylands Latin MS. 394.2 Here, 

s <4 his edition of the Prologue and some of the Tales (Macmillan, 1901), 

he remarked that 1. 830 is “‘ A proverbial expression.’ 

* He included the line in the list of “ Proverbs, Maxims and Sententious 

in General ’’ which he compiled for the Six-Text Edition of the 


Tales (Chaucer Society Publications, First Series, lxxii). 
* See Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (January 1930), pp. 81 ff. 
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among other “‘ wise saws,” some of which were also known to 
Chaucer, we find, “ Even songe and morn songe beth not both 
on ” (fo. 3v.).! 

DorotTHy EVERETT. 


TAKING LODGINGS IN 1591 


Some extracts from the following letters were given by Mr. B. M. 
Ward in his Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford (1928). The letters 
seem, however, worthy of being printed in full. They throw an 
unpleasant light on the arbitrary and selfish character of Lord Oxford, 
and they are interesting in the matter of orthography. Churchyard 
uses the curious spelling-system found in all his manuscripts, and 
cropping up here and there in his printed works (see Miss Byrne’s 
article in The Library).2 Mrs. Penn’s letter with its misuse of “ h” 
is a valuable specimen of the speech of London at the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

It is quite clear that the servant whom Lord Oxford left so cruelly 
in the lurch was the old Churchyard, who had served Lord Surrey, 
had contributed poems to Tottel’s Miscellany, and had fought and 
suffered for his country in a dozen wars—not a younger man, as 
Mr. Ward doubtfully suggests. 

Mr. Ward tells us (p. 301) that Mrs. Julia Penn was the mother- 
in-law of Michael Hicks, Lord Burghley’s private secretary, and says 
that she seems to have been in the habit of renting out rooms in 
her house on St. Peter’s Hill, London. She was the recipient of 
John Harington’s schoolboy letter from Eton, 1571 (Harington’s 
Letters and Epigrams, ed. Maclure, 1930, p. 61), and the evident 
subject of his Epigram, i, 92, “‘ A vertuous Dame” (No. 94 in 
Maclure’s numeration), where, as here, she has to complain of 
guests who consume her substance. Similarly, in the Apologie for 
Poetry, prefixed to his translation of Orlando Furioso, Harington, 
referring to a miserly Justice Randall, says “‘ many a good meale 
he did take of his franke neighbour the widdow Penne.” Her 
good nature seems to have made her the victim of the unscrupulous. 


? The proverb was still known in the early seventeenth century. Pantin 
refers the reader to N.E.D., where, under Morn 4a, there is recorded a remark 
made in Deacon and Walker’s Spirits & Divels (1601) about the character Exorcistes, 
that “ his Euen-song and Morne-song they are one and the same.” 

* The Library, 4th Series, Vol. 5, pp. 243-8. 
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T. Churchyard to Mrs. Penn. 
Lansd. MS. 68 fo. 252. 


good m's pen I haue lovyngly & truelly dealtt w' youe ffor the earll off 
oxfford, a noble man off sutch worth, as I wyll employe all I haue to honot 
hys worthynes, So towtchyng whatt bargayn I maed & order taken ffrom hys 
L own mowth ffor takyng som rowlms in your howse by quartter, afftter 
the raett off a hondreth pownds a yeer (wyth sutch nessesaryes as I can 
naem) I stand to thatt bargayn, knowyng my good lord so noble (& off 
sutch greatt consytheracyon) thatt he wyll perfform whatt I promesed, 
in the hyghest Degre off hys bowntty & becawse I allways syckly & reddy 
to partt from thys vayn lyeff, wold neyther quyck nor dead se youe a 
lozar by any off my dryfftts bargayns or doyngs, I absoluettly heer ffor 
the love & hono® I owe to my lord, bynd mye selff & all I haue in the 
world Vnto youe, ffor the satyesffyeng off youe ffor the ffyrst quartters 
rentt off the rowlms my lord dyd taek, & ffurther ffor the coells, bylletts, 
ffagotts, beer, wyen, & any other thyng spentt by hys honorable means, | 
bynd my selff to answer, yee conffessyng thatt napery & lynnen was nott 
in any bargayn I maed wyth youe ffor my lord, whych indeed I knoe my 
lords nobullnes wyll consyther, so m's pen to sho my selff honest in all my 
accyons, I yeld my bodye goods & lyberte ffreely vnto youe whyells youe 
do lyve, to vse by lawe & ryghtt as reason is tyll my good lord do satyesffye 
youe in all resonable poyntts & demands heerin in wyttnes off thys my 
true meanyng I putt to my hand & seall, to thys myen own wryttyng, 
The syxtt off Januarye ensuyng The enttry & commyng off my lord off 
oxfford in to your howse/ 


By me Thomas churchyard 
fo. 252” 


at backh— 


maed & wrytten the syxtt of Ianuary & delyvred as my deed in the 
presens off m‘ somnar off the temple, m‘ harry Russell off london & 
m Babtyst hycks off cheap syed 


endorsed in another hand— 
Mr’ Churchyardes bond towching y* Erl of Oxford. 
(in pencil) “ 1591 ” 
Lansd. 68 fo. 253. 


Noverint vniversi per presentes me Thomam Churcheyard de London 
armigerum teneri & firmiter obligari Iuliane Penn de eadem civitate 
Londo vidue in Quinquaginta libris bone et legalis monete Anglie Sol- 
vendis eidem luliane (aut suo certo attornato executoribus seu assignatis 
suis, Ad quam quidem solutionem bene et fideliter faciendam obligo me 
heredes et executores meos firmiter per presentes, Sigillo meo sigillatas 
Datum vicesimo quarto die Decembris anno regni domine nostre Elisabethe 
dei gratia Anglie ffraficie et Hibernie Regine fidei defensoris tricesimo 
tertio. 
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The condicion of this obligation ys suche that yf the abouebounden 
Thomas Churcheyard his heires execut™ or assignees or anie of them doe 
well and trulie content and paye or cause to bee contented and_payde to 
the winnamed Iulian Penn her executors and assignees the somme of 
twentie and five pounds lawfull money of Englande in or vpon the feast 
daye of Thannuncyaéon of o* Ladie the Virgin next ensuing the date of 
these p'sentes at the nowe dwellinge house of the sayd Lulian one St. Peters 
Hill 1 in London aforsayde Wout fraude or further delaye that then this 
p'sent obligacion to bee voide and of none effect, otherwise to stande in 
full force strengthe and vertue 

Henry Russell 
endorsed— 
Mr’ Churchyardes bond 
(in pencil) 1591 


Mrs. Penn to the Earl of Oxford. 


Lansd. 68 fo. 255 Words here underlined are deleted 
in the original. 
grett 
My lord of oxford the grefe and soroo and sednest I hawe takyn 
kynd 


for yowr on cortivs delyng weth me wche non noo man cold make me be 
lewe tyll I sa the dede bwtt all honor and wertw to be In your speche and 
deleng you know I newer sofeft a shwrans at yowr lordshyp handes bwtt 
Mt Charwards band weche I wold be lothe to trobyll hym for yowr honor 
sake you know my lord you had hene theng In my hose watt so hewer you 
or yor men wold de mand yf yt wher I my howse yf yt had byn a thosen 
tyms more I wold a byn glad to pleswr yor lordshyp wth all therfore good 
In cortese 
my lord dele wth me conshy for that you and I shall com att that dred- 
fwll day and gefe a conte forall howr doyng my lord I thogh to a byna 
shwtar to that wertws gentyll homan m® tranta™ Bwt I thoght yt not 
good so to don be chase I know not your lordshyp pleswr I wold be lothe 
to ofend yowr honore In hene theng I trwst I hawe not byn bwrdensome to 
yowr honor that I dow know In hone theng pend bwt my lord yf yt plese 
me 
yowr lorshyp to show yor fawfwr In thes shwt I shall be moche bond 
ou 
to yowr honor ida shall command me and my hose or hene thyng that 
ys In yt whan so hewer yt shall plese you by one that prays for yor 
here 
lordshyps long lyfe and In tyme to come 











Iulyan Penne 


endorsed in different hand— 
[some words cut off] To y® Erl of Oxford 
(pencil) 1591 
1 St. Peter’s Hill ran north from Thames St. to Knightrider St. 
29 
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7. Churchyard to Mrs. Penn. 


Lansd. 68 fo. 257. 


good m® pen I never dezarvd your dyspleasuer, & haue maed her ma¥ 
vnderstand off my band towtchyng the earll, & ffor ffear off restyng I lye 
in the senttuary, ffor albeit youe may ffavo me yett I kno I am in your 
danger/& am honest & true in all myen accyons, I ffynd in cowrtt cawses 
to fforsaek it, & the realm to, yett wold ear I goe se youe & all my ffrynds 
well pleased, as knoeth god who bles & prezarve youe to hys pleasuer 
Yours in all as becometh me att comand™«"*t lovyngly 
T. churchyard 

endorsed — 


“ Mr. Churchyard ” 


(pencil) “ To Mrs. Pen 1591” 
G. C. Moore SmMiIru. 


MILTON’S CRYSTALLINE SPHERE AND BEN 
GERSON’S HEAVENS 


IN his explanation of an alleged marked similarity between Milton’s 
Crystalline Sphere and Ben Gerson’s structure of the Heavens, 
Mr. H. F. Fletcher ! is guilty of a glaring misinterpretation of lines 
263-274 in Book VII of Paradise Lost, and draws a quite unwarranted 
conclusion. In Ben Gerson’s “ commentary of the eighth chapter 
of Genesis,” 2 says Fletcher, “ the circle marked out by the com- 
passes upon the face of the abyss became a sphere of waters, a great 
supporting and stiffening of the celestial waters.” Likewise, in 
Milton, continues Fletcher, the Crystalline Sphere is a sphere of 
waters separating High Heaven from the World, and “ apparently ” 
serving “‘ as insulating medium and protection against the storms of 
chaos.” 'To show that the nature “ of this sphere ” is similar in 
both authors, Fletcher quotes from Paradise Lost and from Ben 
Gerson’s commentary supposedly relevant passages. ‘Ihe lines 
from Paradise Lost are as follows : 
and God made 
The Firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 


Transparent, Elemental Air, diffus’d 
In circuit to the uttermost convex 





1 Milton’s Rabbinical Readings (Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1939), 


PP- 133-35. > 
® Genesis should be Proverbs ; cf. op. cit. pp. 94-95, 129. 
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Of this great Round : partition firm and sure, 
The Waters underneath from those above 
Dividing : for as Earth, so he the World 
Built on circumfluous Waters calme, in wide 
Crystallin Ocean, and the loud misrule 
Of Chaos farr remov’d, least fierce extreames 
Contiguous might distemper the whole frame : 
And Heav’n he nam’d the Firmament : 

(Book VII, 263-74) 


Fletcher’s comment upon these lines is as follows : 


Milton’s ‘‘ expanse of liquid, pure ” was made up of the waters, which 
were stiffened, at the same time forming a firm partition between the 
Universe and Chaos. His statement describing the extent of this sphere 
of waters, reaching “in circuit to the uttermost convex of this great 
round,” implied the uttermost limits of the Visible Universe, just within 
the confines of the Primum Mobile. Thus, the firmament marked the 
farthest extent of the Cosmos as Milton thought of it. 


Careful reading of Milton’s lines reveals at once the mistake 
in Fletcher’s interpretation : he has confused, has in fact merged, 
Milton’s Firmament with his Crystalline Sphere. These are, of 
course, fairly distinct regions. Milton’s Firmament is a space of 
pure, transparent air, and it divides 


The Waters underneath from those above. 


As Verity says, this Firmament stretches from the earth to the 
Crystalline Sphere. Lines 261-63, just preceding the passage 
quoted by Fletcher, emphasise the intermediate position of the 
Firmament : ; 


Again, God said, let there be Firmament 

Amid the Waters, and let it divide 

The Waters from the Waters. 
Thomas Newton noted that Milton rightly explains the Hebrew 
word meaning expansion (rendered firmament by our translators) 
as “‘ the expanse of elemental air.” !_ Newton quotes St. Augustine : 
“It is not call’d firmament as being a solid body, but because it 
is a bound or term between the upper and nether waters.”” Newton 
also explains that frequently in Scripture Heaven, Milton’s other 
name for the Firmament, means air. Fletcher seems to have been 
misled by the word liquid, which he construes as a noun, meaning 
water. It is, of course, an adjective, meaning fluid or transparent, 
and modifies air, If any other proof that Milton’s Firmament is 


1 Paradise Lost (London, 1770), ii, 29. 
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a region of air were needed, one might refer to Satan’s first descent 
into the Universe : 

Down right into the Worlds first Region throws 

His fiizht precipitant, and windes with ease 

Through the pure marble Air his oblique way.' 

(iii, 562-64) 

But I need not argue the point further. The plain sense of various 
passages is that the Firmament is an expanse not of water but of 
air, and that it is bounded by the Crystalline Sphere. 

On the other hand, the Crystalline Sphere is composed of water, 
and it is this sphere on the circumfluous waters of which the World 
is built, and which protects the Universe from Chaos. ‘This sphere, 
which accounts for the precession of the equinoxes and other 
irregularities, is mentioned after the planets and the fixed sphere 
(iti, 482-83), and in the Argument to Book III Milton mentions the 
“ waters above the firmament that flow about it ”’ [that is, about the 
gate of Heaven]. Again, we are told that ‘‘ another Heaven ’— 
the new-made World—is founded 

On the clear hyaline, the glassy sea 
(vii, 617-19) 
Thus, the Crystalline Sphere consists of water, with perhaps some 
admixture of air,? and is a buffer between the World and Chaos. 

If, then, one must reject Fletcher’s identification of Milton’s 
Firmament and his Crystalline Sphere, what becomes of the 
similarity alleged to be between Milton’s system and Ben Gerson’s ? 
Ben Gerson’s commentary, as translated by Fletcher, is as follows 


When he made firm the skies above, referring to the Earth with the 
heavens above. And he gave to the sky support and existence. .. . 
And the heavens were solidly joined in stiffness, as it is said, ‘‘ moist 
were the heavens on the first day ; on the second they became solid.” 

When the fountains of the Abyss became strong. This means when God 
gave strength and stiffness to what had been primeval matter near the 
fountains of the Abyss. And the Heavens (the firmament . . .) became 
the great Sphere of the Earth. 


1 T. N. Orchard, Milton’s Astronomy (London, 1913), p. 82, says that the 
Ninth and Tenth Spheres are the “‘ Worlds first Region.” It may be that the 
Firmament as air overlies or pervades the Crystalline Sphere, which certainly 
presents no obstacle to sight. Orchard is surely wrong in limiting, as he seems to 
do, Milton’s Firmament to the eighth sphere, that of the fixed stars, which was 
supposed “ to impart steadiness to the inner spheres ”’ (op. cit. p. 65). 

* Newton, op. cit. p. 30, remarks that it is called crystalline because by its 
clearness it resembles water. 
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On p. 95, the last sentence reads : 
And this (the sky) became the sphere of the earth. 


Having compared this commentary with the lines first quoted 
from Paradise Lost, which, as I have shown, he misinterprets, 
Fletcher concludes that “‘ both poet and rabbi were thinking in 
terms of the same fundamental system.” As a matter of fact, there 
is almost no similarity. Observe that Ben Gerson’s Heavens were 
moist only on the first day. On the second day they became solid— 
“the heavens were solidly joined in stiffness.” Fletcher declares 
that Milton’s “ ‘ expanse of liquid, pure’ was made up of the 
waters, which were stiffened.” This description fits neither 
Milton’s Firmament, which is an expanse of air, nor his Crystalline 
Sphere, the waters of which are not stiffened—on the contrary, 
they may be imagined as partly vaporised. Certainly, there is no 
solidity in either region. Ben Gerson’s Heavens, apparently a 
hollow sphere with a solid shell, are comparable only to Milton’s 
outer shell. Finally, it is obvious that Milton’s Firmament and 
Crystalline Sphere are closely related to Genesis i. 6-8, which 
Mr. Fletcher seems to have overlooked in his anxiety to trace a 
rabbinical parallel. 

Grorce W. WHITING. 


MR. MONTAGUE SUMMERS AND DRYDEN’S ESSAY 
OF DRAMATIC POESY 


Mr. Montacue Summers has recently published an edition of 
Dryden’s plays. The deficiencies of the text in general in the first 
two volumes have been pointed out in a review in the Times Literary 
Supplement ;1 Mr. Summers has failed to vindicate it. The Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy is included in the edition. Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy in a review in the Sunday Times pointed out Mr. 
Summers’s indebtedness to the late W. P. Ker for his notes on the 
Essay ; there was some discussion of the matter, but it calls for 
more detailed treatment. 

In his preface Mr. Summers writes in a most objectionable 
manner of the editorial work of Dr. Saintsbury and Ker on Dryden ; 
most of the other editions of the Essay are dismissed as ‘“ adapted 


2 And by Mr. John Hayward in the Criterion, April, 1932, pp. 519-23. 
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for school purposes,” only that of the late T. Arnold and Mr. 
Etchells’s reprint (1928) being specially mentioned. In what 
follows my references are to the second impression (1926) of Ker’s 
edition of Dryden’s Essays. The notes there, as in Mr. Summers’ 
work, are collected at the end of each volume ; I refer to them by 
the page (in Ker page and line) to which they refer. The Essay 
comes in the first volume in both works. 

In his notes Ker gives a large number of quotations, when in 
English or French generally preserving the original spelling, use of 
italics and capitals, and punctuation. There are a number of slips. 
Mr. Summers has a great many of the same quotations as Ker. In 
some cases, as Butler and Jonson, he has gone to the author’s text ; 
in others he has simply reprinted Ker’s quotation. Thus Ker, 
p- 40, 1. 6, Mr. Summers, p. 14, a quotation from Davenant’s Siege 
of Rhodes : Ker follows the folio, 1673, but has three slips ; Mr. 
Summers has the same text as Ker, with the same three slips ; 
differing from both quartos (1656 and 1663) and from the modern 
texts. Ker, p. 97, 1. 3, Mr. Summers, p. 50, a quotation from 
Daniel’s Defence of Rhyme : Ker gives the text as from the 1607 
edition, possibly from Grosart’s reprint, which is accurate for this 
passage; Mr. Summers gives the impression that he is quoting 
from a 1603 edition (he does not specify which). ‘The quotation is 
the same in both cases, based on the 1607 text, but with about nine 
deviations from it (including the error ‘‘ Georgienez”’ for 
“ Georgieuez””); it differs considerably from the 1603 texts and 
the modern reprints of them. Ker, p. 63, 1. 1, Mr. Summers, p. 29 : 
Ker quotes a passage (without page reference) from S. Chappuzeau’s 
Thédtre frangois, 1674, with two slips (original edition of Chap- 
puzeau, p. 56; the reprint, 1875, p. 50, here follows the original 
exactly); Mr. Summers (also without page reference) gives the 
same passage, with the same slips, but as from Chappuzeau’s Europe 
vivante, 1674. I know no edition of the latter work dated 1674, 
and the passage does not occur in the edition of 1667. ‘There are 
several other passages which Mr. Summers appears to have taken 
directly from Ker, not from original texts. Sometimes although 
the quotation is taken from Ker, as in the case of the Davenant 
passage above, it is probable that Mr. Summers has seen the original 
text. 

In the composition of his notes Mr. Summers frequently 
resembles Ker. Thus both (Ker, p. 38, 1. 26; Mr. Summers, 
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p. 13) describe Aristotle’s Poetics as a “ dissertation.” Mr. 
Summers, p. 19, writes : “‘ Many scholars hotly debated the question 
concerning the time of the Heautontimorumenos, and particularly 
Hédelin and Ménage”; so Ker, p. 48, 1. 17: ‘“‘ The question 
about the time of the Heautontimorumenos was debated at length 
by many scholars ; more especially between Hédelin and Ménage.” 
Again, Mr. Summers, p. 31: “‘ One may compare Voltaire’s note 
when Corneille in his second Discours refers to the conversion of 
Felix at the end of Polyeucte”; so Ker, p. 66, 1. 11: “ Compare 
Voltaire’s note on Corneille’s second Discourse, referring to the 
conversion of Felix at the end of Polyeucte”’ (both omit the accent 
on “réconcilie” in the quotation that follows). Again, Mr. 
Summers, p. 32: “ ... is founded on La Verdad Sospechosa, 
published in 1630 under the name of Lope de Vega, but afterwards 
claimed by Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, and printed among his works ” ; 
so Ker, p. 68, 1. 19: “ founded on La Verdad Sospechosa, published 
1630 under the name of Lope, but afterwards claimed by Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcon, and printed among his works.” 

Ker is not the only scholar to whom Mr. Summers is indebted ; 
he has also made use of Professor Nichol Smith’s edition of the 
Essay (1900). The spelling and punctuation of a quotation from 
J. C. Scaliger’s Poetics (Mr. Summers, p. 17) is that employed by 
Professor Nichol Smith in his note to the same passage (p. 17, 1. 10), 
not that of Scaliger’s edition of 1571, to which Mr. Summers refers ; 
but he has seen the original, adding a few words at the end of the 
quotation and supplying a page reference to it; elsewhere (p. 19) 
he quotes a passage as it is found in Arnold (ed. 1903, p. 31, 1. 20) 
except for three changes in punctuation. But it is in the substance 
and wording of other notes that Mr. Summers’ relation to Professor 
Nichol Smith is most apparent. Thus he has, p. 25: “‘ Accord- 
ingly when Le Cid was given at the close of 1636 the Cardinal 
referred it to the supreme judgement of the Academie. The result 
was that after the Sentiments sur le Cid, a work largely from the 
pen of Chapelain, the law of the three unities shackled the French 
theatre until the romantic revival early in the nineteenth century.” 
So Professor Nichol Smith, p. 29, 1. 1: “It did not conform 
strictly to the three unities, and Richelieu referred it to the judge- 
ment of the newly-founded Academy, with a view to enforcing the 
new rules. The result was that after the Academy had delivered 
their Sentiments sur le Cid (which was largely the work of Chapelain) 
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the rules of the three unities in the French drama were undisputed 
till the romantic revival early in the nineteenth century.” Again, 
Mr. Summers, p. 8, writes that Flecknoe “ was notoriously long 
the particular butt of Dryden’s ridicule”; so Professor Nichol 
Smith, p. 3, 1. 32, Flecknoe, “ the common butt of Dryden’s ridi- 
cule.” Again, Mr. Summers, p. 57, writing of Somerset Stairs : 
“ These lay to the west of old Somerset House. They were done 
away with when the present Georgian building was erected.”’ So 
Professor Nichol Smith, p. 79: “ Somerset Stairs, to the west of 
old Somerset House, done away with at the end of last century 
when the new building was erected” (both writers quote from 
Strype’s edition of Stow, 1720, iv. 112, but this does not affect the 
form of the present statements; Mr. Summers follows Professor 
Nichol Smith in modernising the text). 

These are only a few specimens. Apart from the indication of 
the sources of Dryden’s quotations and a few unacknowledged 
borrowings from Malone, almost everything of importance in Mr. 
Summers’ notes occurs in Ker, Arnold, or Professor Nichol Smith 
(I have noticed only one acknowledged quotation—from Mr. W. T. 
Arnold’s revision of Arnold’s edition). Every one is liable to 
appropriate notes occasionally without proper acknowledgement ; 
and some allowance must be made for common property ; but the 
nature and quality of Mr. Summers’ notes in other parts of his 
Dryden ! and the evidence given above can lead to only one con- 
clusion. Mr. Summers has deliberately depreciated the work of 
his predecessors in order to conceal his borrowings from them ; for 
if his notes had been his original work, in view of their resemblance 
to those of Ker and Professor Nichol Smith, he must have recognised 


the merits of these scholars. 
E. S. pE BEER. 


1 The enperey of the notes to Aureng-Zebe is due to their being largely 
r. Kenneth Deighton’s edition, 1892. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIC DOCUMENTS 


Tue Epiror, Review of English Studies. 


Dear SIR, 

Mr. Lawrence’s review of my Dramatic Documents 
(R.E.S., viii. 219) is so excessively flattering that it may seem 
ungracious of me to question any of his remarks. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one point I should like to mention in order to prevent possible 
misunderstanding. When I included a number of prompt books 
among “actual playhouse documents used in the original pro- 
ductions of Elizabethan plays” I had no idea of excluding the 
possibility of a provincial origin of some of them. At the same 
time, I am very far from being convinced by Mr. Lawrence’s 
arguments in favour of such an origin. I do not wish to enter into 
controversy on what is necessarily a difficult and intricate problem, 
but it may be well that I should say that I know of no evidence that 
would warrant the statement that the censor’s licence was not 
required for plays acted in the country. And as regards The 
Parliament of Love in particular I should like to correct Mr. 
Lawrence’s assertion that “a portion of the last page has been cut 
off . . . at the bottom.” If he will kindly refer to the facsimile in 
Miss Lea’s edition (Malone Society), or better still to the original 
in the Dyce Collection, with which he appears to be unacquainted, 
he will see that what has happened is not that the bottom of the 
last page has been removed, but that a narrow strip some inch and 
a half deep and six or seven inches long has been cut out of the 
leaf immediately below the word “‘ finis,” that is to say, exactly at 
the spot at which, as Mr. Lawrence rightly observes, the licence 
usually stood. There can be no reasonable doubt that the manu- 
script did once contain Herbert’s licence and that it has been 
abstracted by some autograph hunter. I wish also to point out 
that Mr. Lawrence’s remark that in the case of a play “ solely of 
Massinger’s authorship . . . we should expect to find the text in 
Massinger’s autograph, according to custom,”’ is quite unwarranted. 
We have no ground for assuming any such custom. Only one 
autograph play of Massinger’s exists, and, as I have pointed out 
(Documents, p. 198), the circumstances in which it was produced 
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were exceptional. There is no more dangerous critical habit than 
that of erecting a single doubtful example into a standard type. 

As to “‘ bornes womones gowne”’ I am quite impenitent. | 
was well aware of the case of Cariola in The Duchess of Malfi (in 
Documents, p. 48). But Cariola is surely not “ elderly,” nor is 
there any reason to suppose that the record, in the quarto of 1623, 
of the part being played by R. Pallant applies to the original per- 
formance of 1613. It is much more likely to refer to a revival 
about 1619-23, when Robert Pallant the elder was dead and his 
son had recently taken to playing female parts for the King’s men. 
His first recorded part is that of Juletta in The Sea Voyage in 1622. 


W. W. Grec. 


SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 


THE Epitor, Review of English Studies. 


Sir, 

Under the heading Sir George Etherege in Notes and 
Observations of R.E.S., vol. vii, 1931 (No. 26, April, p. 207), Miss 
Eleanore Boswell begins by saying, ‘‘ Chancery proceedings in the 
case of Etherege v. Etherege were published some years ago by 
Miss D. Foster, but neither she nor Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith 
pursued the cause through the other records of the court.’’ She 
goes on to summarize the suit concerning property in Kent that 
the elder George Etherege wished to convey to the children of his 
son George, the oldest of whom was George Etherege, the future 
dramatist. Miss Boswell was evidently unaware that I had already 
“‘ pursued the cause”’ and published results in the December 10 
and 17, 1927, issues of Notes and Queries. 'The sources of my 
information were the records in the Public Record Office filed 
as Chancery Proceedings Hamilton: C.7/428/43, Collins: 
C.6/133/83, Hamilton: 245/38, Chancery Reports 157 A-F, 131, 
Chancery Decrees and Orders 1658, ‘“‘ A,” 803 and Chancery 
Reports 1659, A-H, 136. What is of interest is that Miss Boswell 
has turned to C.24/815/54, C.24/811/33, C.33/205, C.33/207, 
C.33/209 and Chancery Reports 131, and by so doing has given 
an answer to the question I had not been able to solve, What post 
at Court did George Etherege, father of the dramatist, purchase 
with £600 (not £300, according to my authority) that brought him 
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in an income of “‘ about two hundred pounds per annum before 
the troubles,” i.e. the Civil Wars (see Notes and Queries, pp. 435 
and 437, December 17, 1927)? ‘The answer Miss Boswell gives 
is that he purchased the post of purveyor to the late Queen, Henrietta 
Maria. According to his wife’s deposition on April 3 or 4, 1657, 
“George Etherege this Depon® late Husband Died .. . last 
Michmas day six yeare”, a date I erroneously calculated as 
September 29, 1649, but which should be 1650 (ibid. p. 437). The 
placing of his son, young George, with Mr. Gosnold or Gosnall, 
an attorney, after a payment of {50 I had already commented on 
(ibid. p. 438), but had not known that Gosnold was at Beaconsfield. 

Judge Chute’s summing up of the lawsuit over the Kent estate 
and his decree I had already printed (ibid. p. 439). 

The Ferrers v. Cherry et al. lawsuit affords the given name, 
Samuel, of the husband of the dramatist’s sister Margaret Etherege 
Ferrers that I had not been able to supply in my genealogical table 
on p. 28, Notes and Queries, January 14, 1928. The lawsuit also 
makes a statement as to the date of the dramatist’s death. But 
Etherege’s nephew stated that his uncle, the dramatist, had died 
on May 10, 1692 (Notes and Queries, December 31, 1927, p. 472). 

A new item is the status given to Etherege before he went to 
Constantinople, when he was made Gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
in Ordinary. 

The payments made to Etherege while he was in Ratisbon as 
English Ambassador I had previously printed in 7.L.S. for 
February 23, 1922, p. 124, but again the sources of Miss Boswell’s 
information are not the same records that supplied mine. 

Some of the material I have collected about Etherege Mr. Brett- 
Smith was unaware of when he brought out The Dramatic Works of 
Sir George Etherege, 1927, and some appeared too late to be used 
by him or by Miss Rosenfeld in her edition of The Letter-book of Sir 
George Etherege, 1928. I have printed it in the following periodicals : 
T.L.S., February 16, p. 108, and February 23, p. 124, 1922; 
May 31, 1928, p. 412. Notes and Queries for 1922, May 6, pp. 
341-44; May 13, pp. 362-65; May 27, p. 414; ibid. for 1927, 
December 10, pp. 417-19; December 17, pp. 435-40; 
December 24, pp. 454-59; December 31, pp. 472-78 ; ibid. for 
1928, January 14, p. 28. 


Faithfully yours, 
DoroTHy FOsTER. 














REVIEWS 


Proceedings and Papers of the Oxford Bibliographical 
Society. Vols. I, II, III. Oxford University Press. 1923- 


1932. 


THE trend of literary scholarship to-day is increasingly biblio- 
graphical. It is deriving more and more benefit from the light 
thrown upon the material of its study by knowledge of the processes 
of book-production. Dr. McKerrow’s Introduction to Bibliography 
for Literary Students is by now an indispensable instrument in the 
hands of students of literature. Bibliography has coincidentally 
widened its scope and approached the humanities. So the parent 
Bibliographical Society of London has, by the work of its members, 
and by its publications, not only provided material for the literary 
student but contributed directly to literary study. The younger 
Society of Oxford affords further proof of the happy alliance of 
bibliographical science with the history and criticism of literature. 
It has now completed its tenth year of existence and the third 
volume of its publications. 

The objects of the Society, as originally stated, bear witness to 
the breadth of its interests. It deals with “ books, printed or 
manuscript,” and with “ book-lore, whether on its technical or 
literary side,” a comprehensive programme stated in few, but 
pregnant, words. The Oxford circle of bibliographers is at once 
compact, varied, and numerous, and its local material is unique. 
A great University with its famous Bodleian Library and its thirty 
College Libraries, a great printing press, and a group of schools of 
literature, furnish it forth, and professional printers and librarians 
sit in with professional scholars to justify their faith. 

The first three volumes of the Proceedings and Papers are conse- 
quently of the most varied interest, and the work of this mainly 
local group of bibliographers is of striking value. ‘There is a 
learned and delightful account of Worcester College library by 
Mr. C. H. Wilkinson (Vol. I), and of Magdalen College library by 
Mr. G. R. Driver (Vol. II). And the colleges are co-operating, 
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under the auspices of the Society, in a catalogue of early printed 
books in their various libraries, which will be of the highest value 
when it takes book-form. On the technical side of the subject we 
have an important discussion of the methods of describing printed 
books, by F. Madan, Gordon Duff, and Strickland Gibson (Vol. I). 

The history of printing and publishing is attended to in a long 
and valuable article upon Humphrey Moseley, by John Curtis Reed 
(Vol. II), with a chronological list of books published by him. 
There is scope for a series of such studies, for much remains to be 
done in supplement to the work of Mr. Plomer and Dr. McKerrow 
in this field. The Public Record Office is a mine of information 
concerning printers and printing in the Elizabethan age, and awaits 
its diggers. 

With this we may place the admirably full discussion of the 
printing and publication of Viner’s Abridgment of Law and Equity 
by Mr. Strickland Gibson and Sir William Holdsworth, the story 
of an astonishing venture in private printing (Vol. II). 

The formal bibliography of an author’s works is represented by 
several admirable examples, of which the most notable are Mr. H. 
Sellers’ bibliography of Daniel (Vol. II) and Professor J. F. Fulton’s 
of Robert Boyle (Vol. III). The bibliography of Boyle is much 
more than a bibliography in the narrow sense, and nothing more 
adequate has ever been done in the kind than in this handsome 
monograph with its excellent illustrations. Heywood is dealt with 
by Mr. A. M. Clark as a study preliminary to his biography of the 
dramatist. 

There are two bibliographies of individual books, Mr. J. E. 
Butt’s of Walton’s Lives (Vol. II) and a set of papers upon a theme 
of especial relevance to Oxford, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
by Sir William Osler, Professor Bensly, and other members of the 
Society. ‘This symposium upon Burton, edited by Mr. Madan, 
is the most valuable and delightful contribution ever made to the 
study of that most incorrigibly Oxford man of all our great writers. 
Here we are upon the very bounds of pure literature. It is a 
distinction, indeed, that is difficult to maintain. The study of 
successive editions of a work of literature cannot well be kept clear 
of zsthetic comment. 

Of the two contributions of Mr. Percy Simpson, The 
Bibliographical Study of Shakespeare (Vol. 1), and Proof-reading 
by English authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
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(Vol. Il), the former points to the more especially ‘‘ modern” 
developments of bibliographical aid to the study of literary 
texts, by means of which we are coming definitely nearer to 
the true copy whence came the printed book. And this is, after 
all, the height of bibliographical ambition. What Mr. Simpson has 
to tell us further on the fascinating and instructive subject of early 
proof-correction will be eagerly awaited. 

Brief and inadequate as is this resumé of the contents of these 
three volumes, it may suffice to indicate the energy, the zest, and 
the learning that have inspired the work of the Oxford Society, 
Indispensable work is being done, and the Society is doing great 
service to the world of scholarship. Its members have not yet, it 
would seem, busied themselves much with the written book, the 
manuscript as distinct from the printed document, and with such 
palzographical and textual problems as arise in connection there- 
with. Nor, consequently, have we as yet any gatherings from their 
studies in the medizval field. And so far the Society has confined 
itself to problems bearing upon English literature. Doubtless, as 
the circle grows, its activities will be extended. In the meantime, 
a school is being built up in Oxford, the fruits of which are beyond 
calculation. 

C. J. Sisson. 


A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Aineid. By 
T. B. Haser. Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1931. Pp. ix+145. 18s. net. 


THE author’s aim is a limited one, “ that he may establish the 
strong probability that there is in the Beowulf evidence that the 
author did possess an acquaintance with the A’neid, and took from 
it various plot-motifs, stylistic devices and turns of expression 
which appear in the Anglo-Saxon epic.” To the present reviewer 
that probability seems convincingly established, and elements 
in Beowulf, which must have troubled many readers with a sense of 
something alien and inexplicable, are illuminated by the Virgilian 
parallels here adduced. 

One could have wished, however, that the material had been 
more effectively set forth. It is often hard, for instance, to see the 
exact basis on which parallels have been assigned to one chapter 
rather than another, while there is an unfortunate lack of discrimina- 
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tion between parallels hard to explain except as a result of borrowing, 
and those which would hardly have suggested a knowledge of the 
Latin poem by the Old English author, had such a knowledge not 
been shown to be likely on other grounds. 

That the author makes no systematic study of other Old English 
poems is no doubt deliberate, but limits the value of his work. 
Other Germanic literature is hardly considered, but a reference to 
the “ closed couplets ” of Norse sagas gives one a most unhappy 
sense of insecurity. 

Among points of detail may be noted the author’s comparison 
(p. 74) of O.E. dréfan in connection with the sea with “ equivalent 
verbs ” in the Aineid. But Cook’s translation of dréfan as “ cleave” 
is a free translation, which substitutes the idea of “ cutting ” for 
that of “ troubling” or “ stirring up,” and to compare a free 
modern rendering of the O.E. original with the Latin original is 
surely a curious procedure. 

One would have welcomed some more general discussion of the 
problem raised, although the preface suggests that the author’s 
restraint is deliberate. Would he suggest, for instance, that the 
author of Beowulf could count on an audience which would appreciate 
and approve his Virgilian borrowings, as seems to be implied in the 
somewhat obscure reasoning of p. 102? ‘This raises a question 
hardly met by the chapter on “ Popularity of Virgil in Seventh 
Century Britain,” and of no little interest and importance. 


M. AsHDOWN. 


A Book of London English, 1384-1425. Edited by R. W. 
CuHamBers and Marjorie Daunt. With an Appendix on 
English Documents in the Record Office by M. M. Weale. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1931. Pp. 395. 15s. 
net. 


HERE we have collected for the first time the documents on which 
must be based any study of London English during the period of 
Chaucer. Not only is the material more abundant than that used 
by Morsbach, but every effort has been made by the editors to 
secure genuine specimens of London English of unimpeachable 
date, an effort that one cannot but admit has been successful. 
The various documents from the Guildhall and the records of the 
Brewers’ and the Grocers’ Companies must, in spite of occasional 
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provincialisms, give us genuine specimens of the English of London. 
Perhaps more important is the “‘ Appeal of Thomas Usk,” for Usk 
tells us he was “‘ forth growen ” in London and we know that London 
was “ the place of his kindly engendrure,” and that his head was 
exhibited at Newgate “ to the shame of his family which inhabited 
thereby.” Of the documents from the Public Record Office, the 
Returns of the London Guilds may safely be assumed to represent 
the speech of London, but one feels a little less happy with regard 
to the other documents included. Twelve wills are given—all 
contemporary copies, and all proved in London. In addition, 
every testator was resident in London or in the quite immediate 
neighbourhood. But one is not always certain when land was 
held outside London whether the family had migrated to London 
or were London born and had used their wealth to acquire estates 
in the country. There are definite examples, both before and after 
this period, of immigrants who acquired riches in London and bought 
estates in Middlesex, Essex, and elsewhere. The Ancient Deeds 
included, too, may be specimens of official English, a question that 
can be settled only by a close comparison of numerous similar 
documents and by an examination of specimens of official English, 
a collection of which the editors promise and which will be eagerly 
awaited. But these wills and deeds form but a small proportion 
of the whole and the material is so varied, and comes from such 
diverse sources, that the collection in bulk may be regarded as 
thoroughly reliable. 

The book will have a wider appeal than its title suggests. The 
editors have conferred a boon not only on students of language 
who will welcome this convenient collection of material, often 
difficult of access or previously unprinted, but also on students of 
history in general and of London in particular, whilst the hunter 
after quaint facts and curious details will find abundant entertain- 
ment in these pages. The violence of City politics, the reactions 
on the City of the war of Henry V with France, proclamations 
against wrestling and mummery, payments to football players, 
the filthy conditions even of the main streets, detailed accounts of 
repairs and of the cost of dinners, etc., all serve to bring before us a 
vivid picture of life in medizeval London. 

The arrangement of the matter is excellent. Details are given of 
the source, we are told whether the document has been previously 
printed or not, and if so, where, whilst a note is added on the condition 
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of the manuscript. Each section is prefaced by a short introduction, 
and brief but adequate notes are given, mainly on the subject-matter. 
An appendix of 48 pp. contains a useful descriptive list of English 
MSS. in the Public Record Office—1og documents between 1258 
and 1426. ‘Then follow a glossary of 62 pp. and indexes of persons 
and places. 

So far as the present writer has been able to test it, the text is 
thoroughly reliable. ‘The glossary and indexes are full and accurate. 
Tro omissions in the former have been noted: kemelyn (p. 177, 
1. 1149) is not explained, nor is baywendowe (p. 171, 1. 958) men- 
tioned. It occurs at least six times in 1423, a few years earlier than 
the earliest example in the N.E.D. (1428). The references in the 
glossary and indexes are unnecessarily complicated and elaborate. 
Prefixed is a list of fifteen abbreviations used, whilst the documents 
are divided into nine groups only in the Table of Contents. Instead 
of referring to Corr. xviii, 15 or Lett. xv, 17, it would be much more 
convenient to refer to page and line. It seems unfortunate, too, 
that the editors did not carry their work a little farther. They 
have provided us with a valuable collection of specimens of London 
English, many of them now printed for the first time. The book 
will be extensively used not merely by scholars as an ultimate 
court of appeal, but also by students of English who have neither 
the time nor the knowledge to compile their own grammar. Is not 
a grammatical introduction the logical end of such a compilation 
as this? We want to know how far this new material confirms or 
modifies our preconceived notions of the London English of the 
period, and we must each of us work out his own solution indepen- 
dently. The absence of such an introduction unfortunately 
diminishes the value of a sound and scholarly piece of work which 
will become indispensable to students of the history of London and 
of London English. 

Percy H. REANEY. 


The Dance of Death. Ed. Fiorence Warren, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, etc., by Beatrice WuiTE. Early English Text 
Society. Vol. 181. London: Humphrey Milford. 1931. 
Pp. xxxii+118. ros. net. 


“To the man of the fifteenth century,” writes Miss Beatrice White 
in her introduction to the above work, ‘‘ the material side of death 
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with all its attendant horrors was hideously familiar. Poets, 
preachers, sculptors, artists united to remind him of his inevitable 
dreadful end. All the grim sights of the grave were insisted on, 
and he was constantly bidden look upon the repulsive material 
presentment of his future self. One important phase of this morbid 
preoccupation, or rather familiarity with death, was the Macabré 
dance.” All students of late medizval life and literature will agree 
with this statement, and it is well to have this careful and exhaustive 
edition of the text as a companion piece to the paintings of the 
danse macabre we may see both in this country and abroad. 

In her careful introduction Miss White has shown how the idea 
of a danse des morts became popular in the fifteenth century, and 
traces its spread in Western Europe. She analyses the three main 
ideas combined in the dance, and then discusses very fully the 
origin and significance of the word macabre. Lydgate’s connection 
with the English version of the Dance is examined, and this is 
followed by a full and convincing analysis of the MSS. and their 
relation one to another. We are indebted to Miss White for a 
clear and interesting piece of work, although she might have given 
a little more guidance in some places. As it is, Miss Hammond’s 
introduction and notes in her English Verse between Chaucer and 
Surrey still remains the most helpful guide. It would be pleasant 
to think that each volume of the E.E.T.S. as it appeared ipso facto 
became the authoritative edition—and this surely should be the 
aim of the Council and the editors for the Society. 

So far as the text is concerned the Society has every reason for 
congratulating itself. It is the work of the late Florence Warren, 
who had made an exhaustive survey of all the known MSS. before 
her death in 1917. She had grouped them into two classes, and 
a text of each is here printed, together with an elaborate collation 
from the other manuscripts, so that everything is before the student 
in a clear and orderly fashion. There is scarcely any poetical merit 
in the text, but it will interest students of medizval ideas, and will 
afford valuable material for those concerned in the problems of 
medizval manuscript production. 


H. S. BENNETT. 
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The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. General 
Editor, R. H. Case. Vol. II, Tamburlaine the Great, in two 
parts. Edited by U. M. Extis-Fermor. London: Methuen. 
1930. Pp. xii+321. 10s. 6d. 


Miss ELLIs-FERMOR, entrusted with the editing of Tamburlaine, 
has interpreted most generously her editorial duties, and has been 
fortunate in a general editor willing to give her her head. The 
result is that this notable play is very fully treated in all its aspects, 
and much light is thrown on its problems of text and sources, and 
on its significance and dramatic scope. The whole affords a 
valuable expansion and clarification of our knowledge of Marlowe’s 
first supposed dramatic work, and, as we should expect from Miss 
Ellis-Fermor, a further insight into Marlowe’s mind. 

Section I of the Introduction is a full discussion of the biblio- 
graphical problems, supplemented in Appendix A, and based 
largely on the conclusions given in Wagner’s edition, with the 
addition of new information on the 1597 Octavo. There is one 
interesting possibility which might be added to Wagner’s deduc- 
tions as to the dependence on Or1 (1590) of O2 (1592 or 1593—the 
date on the only extant copy is unfortunately not clear); that is, 
the possibility of author’s corrections appearing in Oz. Wagner 
has made lists of the obvious misprints corrected in O2, and also 
of the unfortunately numerous fresh errors; but neither he nor 
Miss Ellis-Fermor explains how it is that Oz, sometimes alone of 
all four Octavos, gives the correct reading or spelling in more than 
half a dozen instances : 


Trading by land vnto the westerne Isles 
(Treading O1, 03, O4 ; I, 1, i, 38) 
Then hauing past Armenian deserts now 
And pitcht our tents vnder the Georgean hills (pitch O1 ; I, 1, ii, 15) 
And like a Harpye tires on my life 
(Harpyr O1, O03, Harper 04; I, 01, vii, 50) 
When thy great Bassoe-maister and thy selfe 
(Bassoe, maister O1 ; I, 111, iii, 173) 
As was the fame of Clymenes brain-sicke sonne 
(Clymeus O1, 03, 04; I, 1, ii, 49) 
Cf. As that which Clymenes brainsicke sonne did guide 
(Clymeus O1, 03, 04; II, v, iii, 231) 
To chace the sauage Calidonian Boare 
(Caldonian O1, Calcedonian 03, 04 ; I, 1y, iii, 3) 
Shaking her siluer tresses in the aire (treshes O1, 03, O04; I, v, ii, 78) 
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Other changes from O1 in shades of expression or meaning seem 
to point to a desire for greater nicety, and thereby to suggest them- 
selves as author’s variants, e.g. : 
Will quickly win such as be like himselfe (are O1 ; I, 11, ii, 28) 
And when they chance to rest or breath a space 

(breath and rest Or ; I, 111, iii, 51) 
And sacrifice my soule to death and hell (heart O1 ; I, rv, ii, 17) 
And leads your bodies sheeplike to the sword (glories Or ; II, tv, i, 77) 
Which makes them fleet aloft and gape for aire (gaspe O1 ; IJ, v, i, 208) 


Some changes are more debatable, as in the passage : 


And doubt you not, but if you fauour me, 

And let my Fortunes and my valour sway, 

To some direction in your martiall deeds, 

(Or ; I, 0, iii, 10) 

Miss Ellis-Fermor would, I think, agree that the punctuation of 
the original text is generally significant (cf. her pp. vi—vii) ; if the 
heavy stopping of the above were retained, the point of the change 
of some to scorne in O2 would be more apparent. I would feel 
inclined to accept O2, and paraphrase thus: “ and do not doubt 
that, if you do not favour me and let my fortunes and my valour 
assume control, you will be scorning (useful) guidance in your feats 
of war.” 

Dr. McKerrow suggests to me a likely explanation of the presence 
in one edition of a few improvements together with many fresh 
errors ; 7.e. that the author sent to the printer a copy of the earlier 
edition lightly corrected according to his observation, but did not 
correct sheets in proof, nor grapple at all with the problem of further 
mistakes. The second Octavo is not a mere re-issue ; the type has 
been reset, and the whole book is more clearly and elegantly printed, 
in spite of its many misprints. If one can admit this possibility 
of the author checking, then agreement in the readings of O1 and 
Oz becomes more authoritative. For instance, such a reading as 
apace of O1 and Oz in I, 11, v, 86, would then, since it makes tolerable 
sense, be more acceptable than the apeece of O03, 04, and subsequent 
editors, which seems to me to be a weaker reading. It would also 
increase the probability that the order of lines in Or and O2 is 
correct, e.g. in Tamburlaine’s great soliloquy in Part I, Act v. 

One other point shows the bibliographical difficulties resulting 
from the few copies extant; with this paucity it is not possible to 
check in Oz the occurrence of corrected and uncorrected sheets, 
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they may occur in O1, if one may judge from 1 Tamburlaine, I, ii, 254 : 
You shall have honors, as your merits be (02). Miss Ellis-Fermor, 
collating presumably the Huntingdon copy of O1, notes herors as 
the Ox reading. But the Bodleian copy has honors plainly, the first 
o clear, the n rather worn. 

Two more bibliographical comments: Miss Ellis-Fermor, 
although taking O1 as her basic text, has not invariably given in situ 
its often faulty scene-numbering, e.g. in 2 Tamburlaine, V. Here 
in O1, the modern editor’s Sc. 2 is called Sc. 4, Sc. 3 is called Sc. 6. 
There are so many numeral misprints in Ox that there would be 
little significance in these discrepancies, if they did not suggest 
the possibility that Richard Jones omitted not only passages of 
“ fond and frivolous Iestures,” but whole scenes also. It is notice- 
able that in O2 the Acts and Scenes are in almost every case denoted 
by Roman, not as in O1 by small Arabic numerals, and are much 
clearer. Again, the reading of Theridamas’ line, “‘ Are these 
resolued noble Scythians ” (I, 1, ii, 224), is affected by the fact that 
the easy possibility of confusion between the black-letter signs for 
the question-mark and the exclamation-mark, noted by the editor 
(p. vii), refers only to Or. In this instance editors have emended 
Are to To, As, and finally to Ah ; but the Are of O1 is no chance 
misprint, since as the catchword it occurs twice, and in O2 it is 
clear that the line is a question, since in the fount of Oz, though still 
black-letter, a plainer form of question-mark is used throughout, 
approximating more to the modern one, and exclamation-marks 
hardly appear at all. 

In dealing with the historical Timur, Miss Ellis-Fermor sur- 
passes any previous editor in her copious and thorough treatment. 
She has done interesting as well as useful work in tracing the growth 
of the saga, in showing its state at its various periods, the accretion 
of myth, the differing points of view of eastern and western 
chroniclers, and finally its accessibility to Marlowe. ‘This section 
of the Introduction, with its Appendices B—E, represents years of 
work, and the handling and elucidating of this mass of difficult and 
complicated material is a feat of which Miss Ellis-Fermor may well 
be proud. Occasionally she assumes in all her readers a degree of 
scholarship equal to her own, as when (p. 24) she quotes at some 
length the Greek original where a Latin translation was available ; 
the assumption is, alas, no longer possible since the death-blow to 
compulsory Greek. Similarly, the point of her argument or 
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comment is sometimes lost by the reader who has either no German 
or no Spanish ; Miss Ellis-Fermor is left prophesying unto herself ! 
In accordance with her more expansive treatment, Miss Ellis- 
Fermor has supplied in her Introduction much more purely literary 
and critical comment than is to be found in Vols. I and III of this 
series, and has good things to say on Marlowe’s masterly handling 
of his material and isolating of the character of Tamburlaine in 
Part I, on the fitful brilliance of Part II, and on the idealism embodied 
in the elusive beauty of Zenocrate. Editorial notes and commentary 
are conceived on the same generous lines, and follow very valuably 
many original trains of thought, such as Marlowe’s many scientific 
and philosophical preoccupations, or the constant mingling in the 
play of the thought of East and West, of classical and Asiatic, of 
Christian and pagan. Neither does Miss Ellis-Fermor shirk her 
editorial duty in the minor tasks, in notes on meanings of words 
(e.g. p. 79), on parallels and sources; in the latter her extreme 
scrupulousness in acknowledging others’ work often leads her 
into lengthier notes than her own wording would have entailed. 
She is at her best, and it is a very good best, in the critical and 
illustrative comment, as in the acute suggestion that Calyphas is 
Marlowe’s concession to inimical criticism (p. 197); or in the 
psychological insight displayed in the character of Mycetes (p. 73) ; 
or in sidelights such as Marlowe’s interest in the career of Jupiter 
(p. 112) ; and it is stimulating to have it boldly said (p. 91), in defiance 
of all accepted ideas on Marlowe, that his detail of stagecraft is 
“ unduly subtle and unobtrusive.” There is only one passage where 
I think the editor’s explanation is definitely at fault ; in referring 
the “ Afric potentate” of 2 Tamburlaine 111, ii, 124 to Bajazeth, 
she has forgotten the conclusion of Techelles’ report of his Central 
African campaigns (2 Tamburlaine 1, vi, 76-78); it is quite like 
Tamburlaine to be a little inexact in the matter of an odd potentate 
or so. The “ serpent’s head ” (p. 214) has not been quite rightly 
understood, but that I hope to discuss in a later article, together 
with some stray points on sources. The criticism of the famous 
and most significant soliloquy of Tamburlaine before Damascus 
seems to me to be unexpectedly harsh ; and is it not unsafe to speak 
of The Faery Queene, Bk. I, Canto v, as coming “a little later ” than 
Tamburlaine, Part 1, seeing that in Part II Marlowe is in a position 
to quote from Canto vii, and that Spenser had submitted part of the 
poem to Harvey before 1580 ? 
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To keep up her own high standard, Miss Ellis-Fermor might 
perhaps, in the second issue that will inevitably be needed, supply 
notes on Janizars (p. 126; she is apt to be more interested in 
Tartars than in Turks!) ; superstitious bells (p. 135); monstrous 
and nostrils as trisyllables (pp. 138, 154); moorish in its obsolete 
sense (p. 141); the shade of meaning attaching to partial (p. 148) ; 
the winged snakes of Lerna (p. 150), and the horns of the moon as 
poison-dropping (p. 221). ‘The print and general appearance of the 
volume are excellent, though the choice of small print for the head- 
title on pp. 68 and 182 detracts unduly from titular dignity. I 
have not noted any misprints in the text or textual notes, and the 
avoidance of them in a play of nearly five thousand lines is something 
of an achievement. In the editorial matter there are some slips 
of varying importance, which are given here in extenso because the 
inevitable second edition may not appear for some time, and mean- 
while work on the play will continue all the more vigorously for the 
stimulus of this excellent edition. The bibliography especially 
needs revision; and although the chronological arrangement of 
its Sections III and IV tallies with the method of the Introduction, 
an alphabetical order would undoubtedly be more easily consulted. 
Another disadvantage in IV is that the strict chronological method 
sometimes (as s.v. Schiltberger) forces the editor to record the 
cumbersome titles of rare first editions, difficult of access, and often 
defective, instead of a useful working edition of later date, and 
nearer to Marlowe’s own time. 


P. 2, fn. 3, “ June, 1929 ” read “ May 2, 1929, p. 362.” 
P. 9, 1. 27, “ MS.” read “ MSS.” 
P. 10,1. 40, “ on ” read “ in.” 

P. 24, fn. 1, and fn, 2. Add the following references: Phrantzes, 
Chron. Majus, i, 85 ; Migne, Patrol. Gr., tom. 156, col. 706. 
Ducas, Hist. Byzantina, cap. 17; Migne, Patrol. Gr., tom. 
157, col. 848. 

31, |. 19, “ Scythiarum ” read “ Scytharum.” 

33, 1. 2, “‘ Re ” read “ De.” 

““ 1569) ” read “ (1569). 

56, 1. 24, “‘ esthera ” read “ zthera.” 

. 162, fn. 84, “‘ nux ” read “ nox.” 

. 185, fn. 27-28, “* Sententrio ” read “ Septentrio.” 

“ Odessey” read “ Odyssey.” 

. 187, 1. 6 from end, delete “ it.” 

. 203, 1. 83 (text) “‘ Padolia ” read “ Padalia,” and in Index to Proper 

fn. 82, “ Podalia” read “* Podolia.” [Names. 
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P. 211, fn. 18-23, “ 1578, f. 64” read “ 1578, Tom. i, f. 64v.” 
P. 261, fn. 34, “ metricaily ” read “ metrically.” 
P. 287, fn. 16, “ sory ” read “ story.” 
P. 305, s.v. Degenhart, “des Litteraturen”” read “den Litteraturen.” 
P. 306, s.v. Sharaf-al-Din, “ Petis ” read “ Pétis.” 
s.v. Schiltberger, “‘ heydenschaft” read ‘‘ heydenschafft.” 
s.v. Phrantzes, “ rov ” read “‘ tov.” 
s.v. Platina, “ sumorum”’ read “‘ summorum.” 
s.v. Fregoso, ‘‘ memorabilis” read “ memorabilibus.” 
P. 307, s.v. Muenster, insert full-stop after “ Cosmographia.” 
s.v. Perondinus, “‘ Scythiarum” read “‘ Scytharum.” 
P. 308, s.v. Leunclavius, “ scripta” read “ scripti” ; “‘ aussit”’ read 
“ it ” 


Index to Proper Names. 
s.v. Antartique Pole, insert I, Iv, iv, 139. 
s.v. Caspian, insert I, 1, i, 102. 
s.v. Danubius, for 23 read 33 ; and add II, u, i, 7. 
s.v. India, insert I, 1, i, 120. 
Under M, insert Macedonians, I, 1, i, 153. 
ETHEL SEATON. 


William Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging. By T. W. BaLpwin. 
Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
1931. Pp. xii+202. 16s. net. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN’S thesis is that on October 5, 1588, Shakespeare 
“attended the execution of William Hartley, seminary priest, in 
Finsbury Fields, near the Theater and Curtain ; and there received 
certain impressions which shortly afterward appeared, transmuted 
by the magic of his imagination, in The Comedy of Errors.”” In 
support of this theory he shows that the place where Zgeon in the 
play was to have been executed in several respects resembles the 
scene of Fr. Hartley’s death. He then proceeds to give a long and 
interesting account of the circumstances leading up to the historical 
execution; and, in a concluding chapter entitled ‘“‘ Watching 
Shakespeare,” he traces some parallels—which are, it must be 
admitted, very vague—between the play and the event. If Shake- 
speare wrote The Comedy of Errors in 1589, it is not improbable 
that he witnessed the execution, and if so, most probable that he 
would have been vividly impressed by it. The case depends largely 
on the acceptance of the date 1589 for the play ; there is no existing 
evidence that it was written before 1592. ‘The parallels which 
Professor Baldwin has produced are too slight to be used as date 
evidence. G. B. Harrison. 
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Johannes Secundus: His Life, Work, and Influence on 
English Literature. By DoucaLt Crane. Leipzig: Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz; London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd. 
1931. Pp.96. Mk. 6. 


In this Miinchen doctoral dissertation, No. 16 in the Beitrdge zur 
englischen Philologie, edited by Professor Max Forster, there are 
three sections: (1) A short summary of Secundus’s life. (2) An 
account of his poetry. (3) His influence on English literature. 
Without breaking much new ground, Mr. Crane has made a careful 
study of his author and of the literature connected with him. He 
essays a popular appeal by offering his own verse translations of 
poems, or extracts from poems, placing the original Latin of these 
in an appendix. Part of his summing up in section 2 is: “ How- 
ever lacking in religious fervour Secundus may have been, he shows 
himself of an ardently affectionate disposition; he is character- 
istically Teutonic in the warmth and strength of his Familienliebe. 

. All through his works, the strongest affection is shown for his 
parents, his brothers and sisters, his friends, and his home. And it 
is this biirgerliche quality that gives an especial tone to his love 
poetry. He is not echoing the impatient passion of the Roman 
poets for married mistresses outside whose doors they must too 
often languish. . . . Scarcely more than a boy himself, his verses 
are for the young and unsophisticated.” ‘The third section, in 
which Mr. Crane deals with Secundus’s influence on English 
literature, is the most important. It is chiefly perceptible in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, when, as he reminds us by a 
quotation from the Cambridge History of English Literature, VII, 1, 
the Petrarchian influence prominent in the song-books and miscel- 
lany lyrics of the Elizabethan age had grown faint and there was a 
return to the temper of the classical lyric of Anacreon, Catullus and 
Horace. “ By 1621, at any rate, Secundus had won an accepted 
place in English reading,” says Mr. Crane, before giving a string of 
quotations from his poems by Robert Burton, though he has failed 
to observe that at least three of these are not found in the Anatomy 
of Melancholy till its third edition. Though naturally desirous 
of tracing indebtedness to Secundus he is careful to point out that 
in many passages the resemblance may be due to a familiarity with 
French poets who have translated or copied the Latin writer, and 
he thinks that Shakespeare in Antony and Cleopatra, 1, xii, 50-54, 
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was more likely indebted to Ronsard’s Chanson III than to 
Basium II of Secundus. But direct or indirect imitations are cited 
from Turbervile, Giles Fletcher the elder, Barnfield, Ben Jonson, 
Drummond, Herrick, Crashaw, Phineas Fletcher, Ayres, Benlowes, 
besides translations by Stanley and Cotton. Even if the evidence 
may in some instances be dubious, it is surely remarkable that the 
verses in a “ dead ” language, written by a young man who died 
before completing his twenty-fifth year and mostly published after 
his death, should have had such a wide influence not only in England 
but in France, Italy, and Germany. There was a revival of interest 
in Secundus during the early romantic movement in England. 
Mr. Crane points out that in the fifty years that followed Dr. Nott’s 
English version of the Basia, at least fifteen editions were published, 
while Dorat’s Les Baisers (1770) was largely an imitation, and 
Mirabeau published a French rendering i in the third year of the 
Republic, and Scheffner a German in 1798; and Herder in 1789 
spoke of Goethe as Johannes the third. There is one curious error 
in Mr. Crane’s treatise which should be corrected. On p. 71, he 
evidently imagines that in a footnote to p. 267 in Vol. III of the 
Caroline Poets Professor Saintsbury’s words “ a most extraordinary 
efflorescence of capitals ” refer to a chronogram on the same page. 
They have nothing to do with it. Professor Saintsbury is speaking 
of the Second Elegy of the Countess of Leinster on p. 267, and the 
Elegy Upon My Best Friend, L. K. C. [Countess of Leinster: 
died June 15, 1657] on p. 244, and Mr. Crane will see from the 
footnote on the latter page that the “ prodigality of capitals” is 
purposely omitted by the editor. Further, the Elegy on Charles the 
First, which Mr. Crane describes as Henry King’s, is not accepted 
as his by Professor Saintsbury, and the chronogram, or “ couplet ” 
as Mr. Crane styles it, on p. 267 is not likely to be an imitation of 
the metrical distich of Secundus. The number of errata is unduly 
large. Apart from such slips as Guiccardini (p. 10), Sir Edgerton 
Bridges (p. 95), haeven (p. 76), occours (p. 77), respeet (p. 79), 
there are many mistakes in the Latin, Jabobi for Facobi (p. 94), 
Bssia for Basia (p. 71), multa for musta (p. 80), hac for has (p. 85), 
exercitium for exercitum (p. 93), studioris for studiosis (p. 95), gaudeo 
for gaudio (p. 17), collo for colle (p. 38), paruulae for paruula (p. 84), 
miserabilis munus (p. 85), etc. On p. 82 is the following hexa- 
meter (!) : 
Non procul vrbe Biturix qua vetustum. 
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This last, as well as some others, is due to the unintelligent repro- 
duction of blunders in the Delit. Poet. Belgicorum. In the extracts 
from printed texts there is frequent confusion between initial v 
and medial u. ‘The method of giving references is at times confusing. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is cited by volume and page of a 
New York edition of 1880, Burton’s own divisions being ignored. 
If a modern edition was to be given, surely Shilleto’s, which has 
been issued again and again in different forms with the same paging, 
would have been preferable. But though misprints and awkward 
references may detract from the reader’s ease they do not impair 
the merit of Mr. Crane’s work, which has clearly been a labour of 
love. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


The Works of Michael Drayton. Edited by J. WiLL1AM HEBEL. 
Oxford: Printed by the Shakespeare Head Press, St. Aldates, 
and published for the Press by Basil Blackwell. Vol. I, 
pp. xii+507. 1931. Vol. II, pp. xii+588. 1932. Five 
volumes. {7 17s. 6d. net. 


DrayTON died in 1631, and this is the first instalment of the tercen- 
tenary edition over which Dr. Hebel, of Cornell, has laboured for 
many years. The late A. R. Waller had planned and begun a com- 
plete edition, to contain all Drayton’s variants, but the war and its 
sequel prevented him from proceeding. All former editions are 
incomplete and uncritical. Richard Hooper did not get beyond 
Poly-Olbion and the Harmonie of the Church. The Spenser Society 
printed a number of beautiful type-facsimiles. For more, we had 
to fall back on the original issues, on Anderson and Chalmers, on the 
editions of 1748 and 1753, and on various selections (e.g. by Payne 
Collier, Henry Morley, Bullen, and Beeching) that were, or are 
now, out of print. There is an excellent one of the “ minor poems,” 
by Mr. Cyril Brett ; and Drayton, of course, figures in anthologies. 
But the mass of his work, the dead weight of parts of it, and the 
multitude of his re-handlings, proved, until Dr. Hebel set to work, 
to be prohibitive. Meantime, he has been pretty fully recognized 
and studied by historians and critics; as in Brett’s introduction, 
and in the chapter by Mr. H. H. Child in the Cambridge history 
of English Literature. If I refer to an ancient monograph of my own 
(1895, 1905), which was an attempt to break the ground, it is but to 
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say that the new matter, bibliographical and other, in Dr. Hebel’s 
fifth volume is sure to amplify the story and doubtless in some points 
to correct it. Whether he has found out much more about the poet’s 
personal history, I do not know. If he has not, it will not be for 
lack of search, either on his own part, or on that of Mr. B. H. 
Newdigate, of the Shakespeare Head Press—another devoted student 
of Drayton. Much has been written, chiefly in learned American 
journals, on the “ identification ” of the pastoral names in the poems. 
This is slippery soil, but it will have to be trodden. Other details 
have come to light ; and one error may be mentioned, into which 
all students, including myself, had fallen till it was corrected by 
Dr. McKerrow in the Library, October, 1910. No one could imagine 
why the Harmonie of the Church (1591) should have been, as Collier 
was the first to state, seized and suppressed by archiepiscopal 
warrant. In fact, it was not; it had been confused with a work 
by another hand with a somewhat similar title, the copyright of 
which was entered “ at latest some six months before Drayton’s 
work appeared.” 

The first volume leads off with the Harmonie ; and these rhyming 
paraphrases of lyrics from the Old Testament and the Apocrypha 
are better done than is commonly allowed. The “legends” of 
Gaveston, Matilda, and Robert Duke of Normandy, together with 
Mortimeriados, the two tributes to King James, and Sir john 
Oldcastle, fill about half the book ; and these form, as it were, the 
solid course. There is poetry dispersed amongst them ; but there 
is very much more in Ideas Mirrour, the first batch of Drayton’s 
much altered and augmented sonnets; in Endimion and Phoebe, 
already separately reprinted (from the first edition) by Dr. Hebel in 
1925 ; and, above all, in Idea The Shepheards Garland. A few other 
sonnets never reprinted by Drayton and a gleaning of “‘ uncollected ” 
poems complete this comely volume with its admirable print. ‘There 
are also facsimiles of eleven title-pages, the ‘‘ tree” of King James 
(from the poem of 1603 that was made in his honour), and the picture 
of Drayton from the National Portrait Gallery. 

The second volume contains the Poems of 1619, with the 
engraved frontispiece (a little reduced), six more facsimile title- 
pages, and the fine portrait by Hole of Drayton at fifty. ‘This 
volume is full of treasure; as the editor remarks, it embodies 
Drayton’s “ final and most thorough revision of his early poems ” 
and the text which at last “ satisfied his mature judgment.” Of 
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many which were freely rewritten, the earlier version is given in 
vol. i. Such are three of the Legends ; the Shepheards Garland, 
which becomes Pastorals, Contayning Eglogues ; the Amours, which 
are now Idea in Sixtie Three Sonnets ; and Mortimeriados, which is 
changed into The Barons Warres in another metre. In all such cases 
the textual apparatus in vol. v will enable the curious to “ reconstruct 
any of the intermediate versions.” This applies also to part of the 
new matter in vol. ii, which includes Englands Heroicall Epistles, 
the Odes, The Owle, and The Man in the Moone. Dr. Hebel enters 
a judicious protest (needed by the general reader more than by the 
student) against confining admiration to the few poems, the “ popular 
favourites,” which are in all the anthologies. Certainly most of the 
odes deserve honour, and many of the sonnets besides the most 
famous one of all. It is, I think, still true that “ Since there’s no 
help ” stands apart from the rest, and hors concours. ‘‘ How many 
paltry, foolish, painted things” is a noble handling of Spenser’s 
and Shakespeare’s ancient theme, the immortality conferred by 
verse ; nor would it misbeseem Shakespeare, whom Drayton may 
well have read. But there is nothing on the theme of “‘ Since there’s 
no help ” in Shakespeare or elsewhere. Dr. Hebel’s preface makes 
us look forward to his critical and other comments, reserved for 
vol. v. The chief matter of vol. iii will be The Muses Elizium, and 
Poly-Olbion is to occupy vol. iv. Vol. i is accompanied by a loose 
sheet, conveniently printing in advance those notes of vol. v 
which describe the earliest editions. I give no more than this 
compte rendu ; but it may serve to show that to present Drayton in 
his fullness and duly edited is just what he calls his own Poly-Olbion, 
a “strange Herculean task.” Three centuries delayed, by all the 


omens it will be valiantly accomplished. 
OLIvER ELTON. 


Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Book VIII. With an Intro- 
duction by RayMonp Aaron Hovux. New York: Columbia 
University Press ; London: H. Milford. 1931. Pp. xii+348. 
245. 

THE authenticity of the posthumous books of the Ecclesiastical Polity 

was doubted by Walton and others, but later editors, from Keble 


downwards, have recognised their essential genuineness. The 
MSS. are too early and in too close agreement to allow of falsification. 
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Mr. Houk’s able introduction to his edition of the Eighth Book 
elaborates the proofs and emphasises the probability that we have 
in the Dublin MS. the direct descendant of Hooker’s first draft, 
in the others derivatives of a clerk’s copy of 1593 corrected by 
Hooker himself. This edition is accordingly based on the Dublin 
MS., with which it agrees verbally and—with a few exceptions—in 
page order. Spelling, punctuation and paragraphing follow, for 
convenience, the standard Keble edition. It might have been 
wished that the editor had solved the always difficult question of 
indicating the MS. pagination, readings not to be found in other 
MSS. and MS. corrections, otherwise than by the irritating method 
of inserting bracketed numbers and superior letters ’ and © in the 
text ; but, though irritating, the method is clear. 

The introduction is admirable in its exposition both of the 
historical setting of the book and of Hooker’s views on the relations 
between Church and State (v. especially pp. 79-81, 97-104, 144-46). 
Certain comments on details may be allowed. Roger Hooker’s 
capture in Ireland in 1580 (p. 17) may explain the fact which puzzles 
Mr. Houk (pp. 21-22) that in 1582 the Mayor and Chamber of 
Exeter believed him to be dead: men have been missing and 
presumed dead for longer than two years in later wars than this. 
Mr. Houk may like to know that there is no such climatic impossibility 
as he suspects (p. 21) in the story of Hooker’s “ tending his small 
allotment of Sheep in a common Field ” on a date which must have 
been in December or January, unless the winter were remarkably 
severe ; this reviewer has seen sheep at pasture at Drayton Beau- 
champ itself in a fairly hard January, and indeed they are usually 
left out all over the British Isles throughout the winter. And is it 
strictly correct to speak of Hooker’s “‘ Temple parishioners and 
auditors ?”” The Mastership of the Temple is not a parochial 
charge. But these are small matters compared with the learning 
and enthusiasm with which Mr. Houk vindicates his text and the 
characters of those seventeenth-century owners of Hooker’s MSS. 
who have unjustly been accused of tampering with them. He has, 
in his own words, had the virtuous satisfaction of clearing the guilt- 
less, and this is all the more creditable to him and the more con- 
vincing because, as he frankly confesses, he began by having some 
idea of adding to his reputation by demonstrating that a glaring 
forgery had been committed. 


E. C. B. 
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English Devotional Literature [Prose], 1600-1640. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Studies. Number 29. By HELEN Wuirte. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1931. Pp. 307. 
16s. 


Tue early seventeenth century is known as the age of climax and 
then declining greatness in drama, of schools of Ben and of Donne, 
of great religious poetry and sermons, of political and sectarian 
developments towards war. But its devotional writings, except the 
masterpieces, have been almost entirely disregarded. A seventeenth- 
century book of devotion, turned up in a bookshop, can have had 
little real meaning even for most students of the time. One had no 
sense of the significance of this book as against that. Miss White 
has devoted admirable gifts of understanding and patience to map- 
ping out this gap in literary and religious history. She has not 
attempted to provide a census of the material. This would have 
had its uses, but much more important at this stage is her “ critical 
introduction,” as she modestly calls it, her construction of the main 
outlines of this voluminous literature. All through the book she 
has combined general and particular. The general part of her 
work is very comprehensive. She has seen the material of her 
book as part of the devotional writings of England, of the continent, 
and of the world. There is something of the species eternitatis 
about her book. The immediate environment is studied with 
special thoroughness—the contemporary religious positions, “ the 
literary influences ... both those surviving from the pre- 
Reformation past of England and those newly arriving from the 
contemporary religious literature on the Continent, both Catholic 
and Protestant.” ‘The latter half of the book discusses the devo- 
tional writings themselves under the five headings, Types, Methods, 
Controlling Ideas, Temper and Style, The Masterpieces—i.e. the 
devotional works of Andrewes, Donne, Baxter and Taylor. Miss 
White has important things to say on various side problems, how, 
for instance, the Protestant pamphleteers got hold of the banned 
material they counterblasted. On p. 141 she quotes a letter in the 
Public Record Office, written by the controversialist, William 
Crashaw, father of the poet, who is asking the Earl of Salisbury for 
one copy of each of the seized books which are in his hands. 

The worth of this neglected literature is easily justified from 
the point of view of the religious historian. Miss White’s fine 
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chapter on “ Controlling Ideas ” would alone attest this. These 
books mirror all the paradoxes in the religious position of the time, 
They supplement the idea of God to be found in contemporary 
sermons, the idea of Christ as wholly the Redeemer, the neglect of 
the New Testament for the Old, the way the idea of Predestination 
was twisted to satisfy intellectual requirements. These devotional 
books, as the historian sees them, are frequently impure with 
ironies: silent suppression of anything unacceptable in a Papist 
source, holy verses brought out in broadside form or set to the 
tunes of popular songs, the Protestant ignorance, before the Catholic 
influence became strong, of how a devotional book should read. 
But besides this value, Miss White has shown that some at least of 
these books have value for the historian of English prose. She 
quotes and refers to admirable things. As a critic of prose style I 
find her at comparatively her weakest. The approach she makes 
is unhistorical. She advocates this prose as “‘ old-world,” “‘ charm- 
ing,” “ quaint.” One would suggest a re-reading of the first lecture 
in Professor Kittredge’s Chaucer. 

An English reader must protest against the number of words 
divided at the ends of lines. Perhaps the mechanics of American 
printing are responsible. But it is a pity to find one line in ten 
ending with such split forms as “ knowl-/edge,” “ cathed-/ral,” 
and “‘ Bun-/yan.” Page 182 is only four-fifths its correct size, and 
there are other similar discrepancies. 


GEOFFREY 'TILLOTSON. 


William Congreve. By D. Cranz Taytor. London : Humphrey 
Milford. 1931. Pp. xii+252. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tue need for an up-to-date and authoritative study of the Life and 
Works of William Congreve is one that has long been felt by students 
of English literature and of the drama, and it might be expected that 
this need would be supplied by a Life of Congreve undertaken at the 
suggestion of the late Sir Walter Raleigh and published by the 
Oxford University Press. Mr. Crane Taylor’s book, however, is 
disappointing. It is true that he has pieced together very 
industriously the known facts of Congreve’s life, and has added a little 
new information, the most valuable part of which is the discovery 
of two new letters to Joseph Keally and some unimportant poems, 
as well as the rediscovery of one beautiful lyric printed in Chalmers’s 
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English Poets and known to Thackeray, but strangely overlooked by 
modern editors and critics. A stringing together of facts, however, 
even though some of them are genuine and interesting discoveries, 
is not sufficient to make a book a really useful contribution to scholar- 
ship. Mr. Taylor’s arrangement of his material leaves much to be 
desired. His method of padding his biography with long and dull 
synopses of Congreve’s plays is one that is to be strongly condemned. 
His writing, too, is extremely careless. It is indeed remarkable 
that a writer who must have made a careful study of Congreve’s 
beautiful prose should write such clumsy English as that which 
appears on many pages of this book. 

Even more serious faults are the habits of unacknowledged 
quotation and of paraphrase. Thus, we find the following words in a 
description of Foresight in Love for Love : 


The old man embodied many of the popular beliefs of his time. 
Cromwell had his lucky days and Shaftsbury [sic] regarded the auspicious- 
ness of events. Even Dryden was a confirmed believer in astrology. 


This passage is obviously borrowed in a slightly altered but by no 
means improved form from Johnson’s Life of Congreve : 


The character of Foresight was then common. Dryden calculated 
nativities ; both Cromwell and king William had their lucky days ; and 
Shaftesbury himself, though he had no religion, was said to regard 
predictions. 


It is worse still when fine pieces of criticism are mangled or 
diluted. Thus a large part of Dryden’s famous Epistle, “ ‘To my 
Dear Friend Mr. Congreve, on his Comedy, call’d the Double 
Dealer ” is served up by Mr. Taylor in what Johnson calls “ feebly 
paraphrastical ” prose, and the point of Meredith’s brilliant descrip- 
tion of Lady Wishfort’s language as “ a flow of boudoir Billingsgate ” 
is wholly lost in an unacknowledged paraphrase by the omission of 
the all-important epithet, and we are told quite incorrectly that her 
language is “‘ a continuous flow of billingsgate.” 

It is charitable to ascribe to careless proof-reading such mistakes 
as the identification of the New Exchange in the Strand, where 
Belinda met the country ladies, with the Royal Exchange; the ascrip- 
tion of the “‘ Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland ” 
published in 1753 to Theophilus Cibber, and the allusion to Sedley’s 
Bellamira as the Eunuchus ; but such errors tend to make the reader 
distrust Mr. Taylor as a guide to the by-ways of literature. It is 
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a more serious mistake to suggest that Congreve was the first comic 
dramatist of the age to show “‘ women of quality ” in an unfavourable 
light. Can Mr. Taylor have forgotten the terrible gallery of 
portraits of fashionable ladies in The Country Wife ? 

Mr. Taylor’s judgments of style and literary quality are not 
distinguished for their insight or acuteness. Sometimes they seem 
to reveal something of that lack of humour which he ascribes to 
Collier, as, for example, in a passage where he informs the reader 
that the Prologue to Ravenscroft’s Dame Dobson “ contains a couplet 
evincing a moral sentiment that runs all through the period,” and 
quotes the following lines : 


No line in this will tempt your minds to evil, 
It’s true ’tis dull, but then ’tis very civil. 


If Mr. Taylor had read a little more of the prologue, he would have 
come across the following edifying lines : 


But mark the Fate of this misjudging Fool ! 
A Bawdy Play was never counted Dull, .. . 


The condition of “ moral sentiment ” in a theatre that considered 
Dame Dobson to be “dull” and “civil” is one that staggers the 
imagination. There is not much actual “smut” in the dialogue, 
but for indecency parts of it are only rivalled by Wycherley and 
Ravenscroft himself. 

Mr. Taylor follows Hazlitt, Meredith, and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée 
in his praise of Congreve’s style and Johnson in his condemnation 
of most of the non-dramatic poetry. But his original judgments 
are much less satisfactory. Surely only one who loved Congreve 
on the farther side of idolatry could ascribe to the heavy brutal 
triplet in the verses that conclude The Old Batchelor “‘ sheer wit and 
amusement,” or “‘ a distinctly Elizabethan quality ” to the songs in 
the same play. Readers will be grateful to Mr. Taylor for reprinting 
the lovely lyric, “ Leave, leave the drawing room,”’ but it is a pity 
that he had to say that it is “ in the cavalier manner of the earlier 
part of the century,” when it is quite clear even to a superficial 
student of English poetry that it is much more like the best work of 
Prior than the songs of Lovelace or Carew. Much of Congreve’s 
non-dramatic verse deserves the harsh strictures passed upon it 
by Johnson. Still, Mr. Crane Taylor’s sweeping condemnation 
of his translation of the third book of Ovid’s Art of Love is extremely 
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unjust. ‘Those exquisitely polished couplets rise very much above 
“a fairly constant level of mediocrity,” and the version of the 
episode of Cephalus and Procris may be compared to the best verse 
translations of Dryden himself. 

There is a Bibliography of Congreve’s works which is almost 
everything that a bibliography should not be. A footnote to the 
title informs the reader that it is “ From the Catalogue of the British 
Museum Library,” but two subsequent notes state that two items 
have only been found in the Bodleian. It is difficult to decide what 
the titles of books given in this list represent. Some of them are 
neither accurate transcripts of the “short titles” in the British 
Museum Catalogue nor of the full titles on the title-pages of the 
books. The names of publishers are given in most, but not all 
cases, and for some obscure reason the size of only one publication 
is mentioned. 

The general bibliography is divided into three sections headed 
‘* Books and Works,” ‘‘ Anonymous,”’ and ‘‘ Magazines and News- 
papers,” a classification which reminds the reader of Richardson’s 
“Men,” “ Women,” and “ Italians” at the beginning of Sir 
Charles Grandison. Manuscripts and printed books are mingled 
indiscriminately, and the list is by no means exhaustive if it is intended 
to cover the works cited in the text. For instance, an anecdote 
concerning Congreve, Dennis, and Purcell is told on pp. 41 and 42, 
and the reader is referred in a footnote to an Epistle to Sir Richard 
Steele by Benjamin Victor. The note cites only half of the title of 
Victor’s Epistle and gives neither place nor date of publication. No 
further guidance can be obtained from the General Bibliography, 
where Victor’s name does not appear. 

The most useful part of Mr. Taylor’s book is his very complete 
account of the controversy that followed the publication of Collier’s 
famous attack. It is impossible, however, to agree with the claim 
put forward in his Prefatory Note that he has made a “ revaluation ” 
of Collier’s “‘ ability as a controversialist.’”’ He appears only to 
follow in what is now the well-worn track of Messrs. John Palmer 
and Lytton Strachey, with the usual sneers at Macaulay, without 
which no contemporary critical work seems to be complete. 

V. DE Sota PINTO, 
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Otway and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age. By 
ROswELL Gray Has, Assistant Professor of English in Yale 
University. New Haven: Yale University Press ; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1931. Pp. xiv-+250. 13s. 6d. 


THE author of this book tells us in his Preface that he has sought to 
throw some light on the nature and value of heroic and sentimental 
tragedy through a study of the lives of Otway and Lee, and of the 
conditions that gave rise to their style. ‘These two dramatists have 
been selected “‘ as type-figures, who between them explain the salient 
characteristics of Restoration tragedy”’; and Professor Ham has 
consequently attempted to write a “ dual biography . . . managing 
two persons as though they were one.” In practice he has found it 
convenient to devote half a dozen of his seventeen chapters solely 
or almost solely to Otway, and another four to Lee, while in the other 
chapters interspersed he has contrived to bring his men more closely 
together. Though he has thus avoided to a large extent the danger 
of a confusion between two Sosias, the method inevitably makes the 
work somewhat inconsecutive. The difficulty in following two 
threads at once is aggravated by the lack of cross-references in the 
notes. Whilst there is traditional authority for linking the two names 
together, doubtless owing to the fact that their careers offer several 
remarkable parallels, Dr. Ham can point only to two or three 
instances of direct relationship between them, and these consist 
merely of borrowings of ideas. Thus Lee’s Lucius Funius Brutus is 
said to have “ definitely derived material from” Otway’s Caius 
Marius, itself an adaptation of Romeo and Fuliet ; in turn Otway 
borrowed a scene and other suggestions from Brutus for his Venice 
Preserv’'d ; and The Orphan was “ probably debtor to Lee’s 
Mithridates.” The evidence is also given in support of Otway’s 
authorship of the Prologue to Lee’s last play, Constantine the Great. 
The justification for the “‘ dual ” treatment does not depend on such 
slight connections, but on the assumption that the two dramatists 
tell between them “ almost the whole story [of Restoration tragedy]— 
the more truly so, since neither was of that stature to rise entirely 
superior to his time.” It might fairly be objected that whilst it is 
true that Lee was for the most part a mere imitator of prevailing 
fashions, owing nearly everything to his master and collaborator 
Dryden, Otway’s achievement ranks him far above the common run 
of “ type-figures.” Apart from The Orphan and Venice Preserv'd, 
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even his earlier plays show the marked individuality of his work. 
Dr. Ham himself points out that Don Carlos “ made a decisive 
break with all the more notable machinery of heroism, save only the 
tag of rhyme”; that in Titus and Berenice one of the leading 
characters “ took a direction almost unexampled in Restoration 
tragedy,” and that even in his first play, Alcibiades, are to be found 
in the characterisation those elements of tenderness, loyalty and 
goodness “‘ typically Otwavian.” 

The greater part of the material in the present volume represents 
the results of Dr. Ham’s original research. Some of the facts 
concerning Otway had been discovered independently by Dr. E. 
Schumacher, a Swiss scholar who published a valuable though less 
detailed dissertation on the dramatist in 1924. The account of 
Nathaniel Lee is given with greater detail than has hitherto been 
attempted, and it is a pleasure to note that Dr. Ham intends to bring 
out an edition of his works. Besides incorporating the substance 
of important articles of his own previously published in various 
periodicals, Dr. Ham has assembled a large number of passages from 
contemporary prologues and epilogues, satires, dedications, letters 
and pamphlets to illustrate his theme. These are all duly assigned 
in the notes at the end of the book to their proper sources. It is, 
however, disconcerting to find in the midst of authoritative references 
such books as Glimpses of our Ancestors in Sussex and Mrs. Manley’s 
Secret Memoirs cited as serious evidence. There is, indeed, a 
tendency to revert on occasion to the old-fashioned “life and times” 
species of biography, as indicated by the somewhat fantastic chapter- 
headings: “‘ An Ode to Pity ” (Chapter I, on Otway’s early life) ; 
“So Noble a Pleasure” (Chapter VI, on sentimentalism in Lee 
and Otway); “ The Sign of Capricorn” (concluding Chapter). 
More serious, the historical background is treated very sketchily 
and with insufficient regard for strict accuracy. In particular the 
references to the events of the years 1678 to 1682, significant in their 
bearing on the lives of the dramatists and still more on their political 
plays, are lacking in coherence and give an erroneous impression 
by undue reliance on anecdote. In the chapter on the contemporary 
stage, again, a picture is drawn of a disorderly scene in the play- 
house which actually refers to two entirely different episodes : 
the Macbeth opera was performed at the Duke’s Theatre, while the 
Ravenscroft incident took place at the Theatre Royal on another 
occasion. 
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The special character of Otway’s tragedies was largely influenced, 
according to Dr. Ham, by his relations with Mrs. Barry. His heroes 
were created after his own image, strong in passion though weak in 
intellect ; his heroines were portraits, idealised out of all recognition, 
of the actress: ‘“‘ From her Otway created the most lovely symbol 
of her sex that the Restoration mind was able to conceive.” In 
two of the plays, Don Carlos and Titus and Berenice, Dr. Ham 
discerns a true copy of Otway’s actual situation, revealing his own 
hopeless love and the successful rivalry of the Earl of Rochester. 
The complicated story of these relations, into which enter as sub- 
sidiary figures Settle and Shadwell and perhaps Aphra Behn, Sir 
Henry St. John, and Etherege, has not yet been unravelled, as recent 
correspondence in the Times Literary Supplement has shown. Here 
it may be mentioned that Dr. Ham assumes as ascertained fact that 
Settle was the author of A Tryal of the Poets for the Bays, and that 
Shadwell wrote The Tory Poets, being at the time “in open 
enmity ” with Otway. 

In the course of a discussion on Lee’s character in its relation to 
his work, it is suggested that his later tragedies reflect an inner 
struggle between thought and excessive sentiment; that in fact 
his madness was brought on by the attempt “ to combine thought 
and Restoration tragedy.”” For Otway, who was essentially rational 
though less intelligent than Lee, sentimental tragedy provided a 
natural means of expression, a relief from his misfortunes resulting 
from his passionate nature and dissolute living ; for Lee the remedy 
proved worse than the disease—‘ in mid-career he allowed senti- 
mentality to fail him while he hurried in pursuit of thought.’ The 
explanation scarcely convinces, for it seems very unlikely that Lee, 
with the superior powers of thought and invention attributed to him, 
should be overwhelmed by the effort to master his material. His 
madness was surely the cause, not the result, of his failure. 

In treating of the plays, Dr. Ham gives an adequate account of 
their characteristics and carefully discriminates between their native 
elements and those borrowed from abroad. ‘The collaboration of 
Dryden and Lee in Gédipus and in The Duke of Guise is very 
thoroughly dealt with in two chapters; the chapter on Otway’s 
debt to Shakespeare is also valuable, though here much of the ground 
had already been covered in Professor Hazelton Spencer’s Shakespeare 
Improved, to which no reference is made. In an otherwise admirable 
chapter on Venice Preserv’d Dr. Ham says with reference to the 
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borrowings from Lucius Junius Brutus, “The lendings became almost 
blood and bone to this great tragedy, especially in its dénouement.” 
This judgment, as the subsequent analysis shows, seems to indicate 
a misunderstanding of the nature of essential originality. 

A few slips or misprints may be noted: pp. 15, 47, “ Burnett ” 
for “ Burnet”; p. 34, “ sets ” for “ sects” (“‘ packs and sects ”’) ; 
p. 50, “‘ the rector’s son of Hatfield,” and p. 199, “ the rector’s son 
of Woolbeding ”; p. 76, “‘ his young rival,” apparently refers to 
Lee, who according to Dr. Ham was the elder of the two dramatists ; 
p. 77, “‘ the most satisfactory of any”; p. 102, 1. 4, the full-stop 
should be omitted, or a comma substituted ; p. 109, “ The Tryal” 
for“ A Tryal”; p. 110, “‘ The Sessions’ for “‘ A Sessions” ; p. 159; 
“some parts . . . warrants”; p. 231, ““ Wheatly ” for “ Wheatley ” ; 
pp. 236, 237, 246, “‘ Griersbach ” for “‘ Geiersbach”’; p. 160, the 
reference to “‘ Dryden’s second act ”’ does not accord with the state- 
ment on p. 158 that Dryden wrote “‘ the First and Third Acts of 
CGdipus.” On p. 126, the last line—‘ Shaftesbury, the friend of the 
whorish Goop Op CausE ” —is given as part of a quotation from 
Otway’s Complaint of his Muse. This line does not occur in any 
edition—1680, 1702, 1712, 1926 (ed. Montague Summers)— 
consulted by the present writer; instead, there are six lines not 
given in Dr. Ham’s quotation, which otherwise corresponds with the 
B.M. copy of the 1680 text, as do also the other passages from the 
same poem quoted elsewhere in the book. The absence of any 
rhyme with “‘ Cause ” is puzzling, and it would appear that Dr. Ham 
made use of a unique or unrecorded copy.! 

D. M. WALMSLEY. 


The Pepys Ballads. Edited by Hyper Epwarp ROLLINs. 
(Vol. III, 1666-1668, Nos. 91-163; Vol. IV, 1688-1689, 
Nos. 164-253; Vol. V, 1689-1691, Nos. 254-341; Vol. VI, 
1691-1693, Nos. 342-427 ; Vol. VII, 1693-1702, Nos. 428-505.) 
Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
1930-1931. Pp. xvii+338; xv-+353; xvii+336; xvit+352; 
xvili+319. Price $3.50, 16s. net (Vol. VII, 21s. 6d. net) per vol. 

Tue first two volumes of this edition were reviewed recently in 

these pages (R.E.S., July 1930, pp. 369-371); they contained 

ninety ballads. In the five volumes under consideration Professor 


1 J.C. Ghosh’s recently published edition of Otway’s Works throws no light 
on the question. 
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Rollins deals with 415 more, making a total of 505. Elsewhere he 
has reprinted 78 Pepysian ballads, giving a grand total of 583. 

In an earlier preface Professor Rollins, quoting J. W. Ebsworth, 
states that the Pepysian Collection contains 1738 individual printed 
sheets (an independent count made by the reviewer in 1924 made the 
total 1741), of which 67 are duplicates ; further, of the 1671 separate 
broadsides thus revealed, 964 are unique. Thus the gallant editor 
is, at the end of his seventh volume, only a little more than halfway 
through his task. And now, in the Preface to this seventh volume, 
he has to confess that his spirited attack on the Pepysian citadel has 
failed: by no means owing to faintheartedness in the commander 
of the assault, or to lack of enterprise in his troops: it is rather because 
supplies have ceased on the lines of communication. ‘‘ Few people, 
it appears, are interested in English broadside ballads ; or at any 
rate, few buyers are,” he says in farewell ; and yet there is to come 
an eighth volume of indexes to the whole work. 

Despite this disappointment, there is no falling-off in Professor 
Rollins’ thoroughness of editorial method ; he has with excessive 
diligence exhumed from a variety of contemporary sources corrobora- 
tions of, or parallels to, the most trivial or evanescent “ stories ”’ (as 
the modern journalist calls them) which form the material of so 
many of these broadsides. The interest-value of the great majority 
is no more, and no less, than that of the cheaper type of our own 
newspapers ; and we find that there are constant factors in national 
folk-psychology, even as history repeats herself: ‘‘ Trading is 
down, Trading is dead,” they sang in the London streets of 1688 ; 
“Pray God that Trading may be good again!” Nor would one 
have to search the London press very far to find a parallel to ‘‘ Mr. 
Moor the Tripe-man’s Lamentation.” 

The historical events of the thirty-six years 1666-1702 with 
which these ballads deal are seen always from the point of view of the 
“man in the street ”—the Great Fire, the Popish and Rye-house 
Plots, the death of Charles II, the Monmouth Rebellion, the corona- 
tion of William and Mary, the campaigns in Ireland and the Low 
Countries, the sea-fight of La Hogue, the accession of Queen 
Anne ; but, then as now, there is a plentiful seasoning of crime and 
sensational occurrence: e.g. The Highway Hector’s Ample Con- 
Session of his Lewd Life. As Professor Rollins says, “ Picturesque 
incidents that had ‘ news-value’ they seized upon as unerringly 
as tabloid journalism does at the present day.” 
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Incidentally the broadsides afford much material for students 
of colloquial language, even when allowance has been made for 
convention and tradition and the exigencies of metre and rhyme. 
Indeed, the mere couplet : 

Heard you not of the Headborough, 

Who fell into a strange Demur ? 
(The Mirror of Mercy, vol. iii, p. 252) is a miniature exercise in 
sociology and semantics, as well as providing a sounding “‘ Cockney ” 
rhyme. 


F. S. 


An Eighteenth Century Gentleman and other Essays. 
By S. C. Roperts. Cambridge University Press. 1930. 
Pp. vili+-131. 6s. net. 

Tuis delightful volume contains an essay on Lord Lyttelton, three 
papers on Johnson, two amusing imitations—one in the style of 
Mrs. Piozzi, and one in that of Boswell—and concludes with a study 
of Lord Macaulay. Lovers of the eighteenth century must feel 
grateful to Mr. Roberts for having brought together these interesting 
papers, which have all appeared elsewhere. The essay on Lyttelton 
is a discriminating study of one of the most interesting aristocratic 
dilettanti of the period. Mr. Roberts touches upon every aspect of 
his life and writings. Dealing on p. 20 with his place as a patron of 
literature, he notes his friendship with Shenstone and Thomson, 
but does not refer to his connection—slighter it is true—with the 
poet Collins. His praise of the Monody on the death of Lady 
Lyttelton is a welcome recognition of a somewhat neglected poem. 
The papers on Johnson have been obviously a labour of love: and 
it will perhaps suffice to say of them that they are worthy of their 
theme. The study of Macaulay, which originally appeared as an 
English Association pamphlet, in spite of its excellence, interested 
the reviewer less on the whole than the preceding papers in the 
volume. Some readers may feel disposed to question here and 

there Mr. Roberts’ views on Macaulay as a poet. 
Mr. Roberts writes with ease and distinction—one is continually 
struck by the unaffected felicity of his English. This volume will 
find its place on many shelves not far from the incomparable 


eighteenth-century vignettes of Austin Dobson. 
H, O. W. 
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The Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide 
Castle, in the Collection of Lt.-Colonel Ralph Heyward 
Isham. A Catalogue by Freperick A. PoTTLe and Marion 
S. Potrte. London: Humphrey Milford. 1931. Pp. xxvi+ 
Unpaged. 36s. net. Edition limited. 


THE general nature of the collection of documents acquired by 
Lieut.-Colonel Isham from Lord Talbot de Malahide has been 
known for some years, but exact knowledge has hitherto been 
lacking, even to specialists. This knowledge is now provided by 
Professor Pottle and his wife: the provision does honour to them 
both and to the present owner of the collection. The collection 
contains over six hundred documents or pieces, ranging in date 
from Boswell’s fourteenth to his fifty-fourth year, and it covers the 
whole of his active and many-sided life: it consists of, to adopt 
Professor Pottle’s classification, (1) Boswell’s Journals, (2) Letters 
written by Boswell, (3) Manuscripts by Boswell, (4) Letters 
received by Boswell and other manuscripts not written by him, 
(5) Books, broadsides, and prints. The Journals form the bulk of 
the collection ; they are of three main types : rough notes, condensed 
diaries, and fully written journals ; they cover the greater part of 
Boswell’s life, from 1761 to 1794, with certain gaps, some of which 
are extensive ; when fully printed it is probable that they will make 
up a whole considerably longer than Pepys’s Diary, which they 
outdo in intimacy. The second section consists of over a hundred 
and fifty letters or drafts, nearly all of which are new. Boswell’s 
Manuscripts are, as we should expect, highly varied : the plums are 
the first draft, revised, of An Account of Corsica, the account of the 
last interview with Hume, the original Fournal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, which is one-third longer than the printed version, and a 
fragment of 120 quarto leaves of the Life of Fohnson, which “‘ enables 
us to state with perfect certainty what Boswell’s method was in 
preparing his book for the printer.” After this it seems hardly 
worth while to continue the enumeration, but the fourth section is 
in fact very important: it consists of over two hundred and sixty 
pieces, chiefly letters; Burke, Burns, Goldsmith, Johnson, both 
the Pitts, Rousseau, Scott, and Voltaire are represented. 

Professor Pottle’s technique is of the same quality as that adopted 
in his bibliography of Boswell; his summaries of the contents of 
each document, or series of related documents, are, when occasion 
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demands it, of the fullest ; he corrects Boswell’s blunders, which, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, are more numerous than is generally 
supposed ; and he reveals many secrets ; he does in fact provide us 
with a conspectus of Boswell’s vast Journal and a view of his whole 
life. He is seldom at fault: the only errors I have noticed are the 
description of William Bosville, Squire Godfrey Bosville’s eldest 
son, as Lord (or, to give him the title by which he is generally 
known, Sir Alexander) Macdonald’s “ father-in-law ” (No. 223) 
instead of brother-in-law, and the suggested date May 21, 1783, of 
No. 477. Lord Palmerston, Dr. Burney, and Dr. Warren were not 
members of The Club in 1783, so that this document cannot belong 
to this year: they were all members in June 1785 and the 21st of 
that month was a Tuesday, on which day The Club met: the date 
is therefore June 21, 1785. 

Professor Pottle introduces the volume by a history of the 
manuscripts from the time of Boswell’s death to that of their 
acquisition by Lieut.-Colonel Isham, in successive batches, in 1926, 
1927, 1928, and 1930: from this it will be seen that Sir William 
Forbes and Edmond Malone did their duty as Boswell’s executors. 


I have never read so exciting a catalogue. 
L. F. POWELL. 


English Biography in the Eighteenth Century. By Marx 
LonGakER. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press ; 
London: H. Milford. 1931. Pp. xii+519. 215. net. 


Tuis is an excellent and scholarly treatment of its subject. After 
160 pages of preliminary matter, in which are shown the deficiencies 
of earlier attempts at biography and the hints given by novelists and 
the Newgate Calendar, etc., for the delineation of character by 
anecdotes (such as Plutarch employed in his Lives), the author gets 
into his stride in Chapter IV with the Lives of the Norths. From this 
point the book is very good reading to the end. 

In the next chapter on “‘ Biographical Lexicography ” a different 
type of biography is discussed, that in which the salient facts are 
given in their tersest possible form, and the various collections of 
the eighteenth century are analysed and compared. Reverting to 
the fuller form, the following chapters deal with Mason’s Life of 
Gray, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and 
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books of sketches, memoirs and anecdotes intermediate between the 
two kinds of biography hitherto considered. 

Mason’s method of telling his tale by means of Gray’s letters is 
contrasted with the more artistic use made of the same method later 
by Boswell, while his unjustifiable alterations of Gray’s text meet 
with their proper castigation. Johnson’s Lives are shown to be 
in some cases little more than hack-work, while a few, such as those 
of Cowley, Milton, Dryden and Pope, contain some of the deepest 
critical thought of the old sage—only occasionally, as in the case of 
Milton and Gray, marred by a prejudice against the personality or 
opinions of the subject. In approaching Boswell’s Johnson the 
author modestly deprecates a comparison of his work with that of 
many gifted men who have been before him in the field. But there 
is no need for modesty. Aided by Colonel Isham’s recent publica- 
tions, he has drawn an admirable picture of Boswell’s character 
and methods of work, and strengthened his claim to be considered 
the greatest biographer the world has known. In this he has 
incidentally done justice to the great scholar Malone, who perhaps, 
as he thinks, did more for Boswell’s Life than he has commonly had 
the credit of. All these chapters are full of thoughtful and balanced 
criticism and owe much to the author’s citation of contemporary 
appreciations from magazines, etc. Though another chapter 
follows, that on Boswell’s Johnson is really the climax of 
Dr. Longaker’s work, as it was apparently the cause of its inception. 
It is one which will be valuable to all students, however well-read in 
the subject already. Some of us might have been glad to have 
Dr. Longaker’s views on the autobiographies of Colly Cibber, 
Hume and Gibbon, but, as will have been seen, autobiography is 
ruled out from this work. Let us hope it will be treated in a later 
work by the same hand. 

To every chapter is appended a useful bibliography. ‘The 
authorities mentioned are, however, almost exclusively English. 
Perhaps room might have been found for Marie Schiitt’s Die 
englische Biographie der Tudor-Zeit (Hamburg, 1930). 

A serious fault is the ascription of Dr. Paget ‘Toynbee’s 
Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West and Ashton (p. 304) to 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee, the editor of Walpole’s Letters. On p. 7 
Castiglione’s Cortiere should be Cortegiano ; on p. 183 the Master of 
Trinity would hardly recognise himself as “‘ Headmaster at Trinity 
College”; on p. 105, “ Felis quem faciunt,” etc., should be 
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“ Felix”; on p. 271, note 53, “ Librorum Manuscriptum ” should 
be “ L. Manuscriptorum,” and just below, “ by Johnson,” “ of 
Johnson”; on p. 277, Walpole’s “ Vindicato Britannia” should 
presumably be “ Vindicatio Britanniz,” and on p. 283, 1. 1, 
“ Biographia ” should be “ Biographiz.” Dr. Longaker’s English 
comes to grief in the last sentence of the first paragraph on p. 251, 
and perhaps in “‘ He was the kind who would find Johnson ” on 
p. 419. The expression is odd and the statement open to doubt ; 
(p. 295): “ It is unlikely that the poet [Gray] considered Mason his 
inferior, for of the two Mason was of higher birth in the Kingdom, 
and in intellectual attainments they were almost equals.” 


G. C. Moore SMITH. 


A History of Early American Magazines. By Lyon N. 
RicHarpson, Ph.D. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


1931. Pp. xi+414. $5.00. 


Tus book would be little to the taste of Matthew Arnold, but very 
much to that of the lady from the State of Ohio, who told him that 
she liked to think that excellence was common and abundant. 
Certainly, the critic who held that it ‘‘ dwelt among crags, hardly 
accessible to man,” could find little that was laudable here. 

The author states that the American magazine has received 
little scholarly attention. He has, therefore, chosen, for a ‘‘ more 
elaborate and detailed study,” the years 1741-1789, “from the 
time the first two magazines appeared through the year of Wash- 
ington’s election to the Presidency.” He has submitted to a close 
analysis thirty-seven periodicals ; and has narrated “ the incidents 
in the lives of the men involved with respect to their publications, 
the general circumstances of publishing, and the literary and 
historical trends of the period.” And he adds that “a study of 
manuscripts, newspapers, and complete files and annotated copies 
of the magazines has served to throw further light on these subjects 
than is contained in existing surveys.” In his quest he has “ found 
the libraries in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Worcester, New 
Haven, and Washington the most serviceable.” 

To what end? Even Charles Lamb, who could read anything 
that he termed a book, might, it is to be feared, name this among 
the ‘‘ books that are no books.’’ Read from cover to cover, indeed, 
with every note and the bibliographical apparatus carefully examined, 
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it produces the illusion of a study full of matter, a thesis on a subject 
of momentous import, carefully documented. In fact, the reader 
might be perusing Jebb’s Sophocles or Munro’s Lucretius, were his 
critical faculty laid to sleep. There is the same mechanical notice of 
minutiz. But let him awake from his dream, and he finds that, of 
literature in the strict sense, he has gathered but a few grains. 

It is difficult, for instance, to attach literary value to page after 
page of the following nature : 


No clear allocation of authorship which may not be challenged has 
ever been made for the essays in The Independent Reflector. It is certain, 
however, that Sedgwick was too sanguine in believing that Livingston 
wrote under the initials “ Z.,” “ B.,” “ X. and Z.,” “ Z. and B.,” “ X.,” 
and “A.” Manuscript or other evidence clearly shows that the four 
letters involved in the signatures were employed to indicate the work of 
Livingston, Smith, and John Morin Scott. To the essay “ New York 
in its Natural Advantages Shortly Considered,” which has been shown 
by manuscript evidence to belong to Smith, are attached the initials 
“ A.” and “ A. and X.” respectively. 


To the last sentence Mr. Richardson appends the note : 


I am indebted to Mr. W. R. Leech, of the manuscript department of 
the New York Public Library, for his assistance in considering the 
handwritings of Livingston, Smith, and Scott among the Smith Papers. 


And to his first sentence he adds the note : 

Initials and pseudonyms attached to all essays of consequence are as 
follows: No. 1, “ Z.”; No. 2, “B.”; No. 3, “ M. K.”, “ X. & Z.”; 
Ma. 4, “Z."; No. 5, “T. D.”, “B.”; No. 6,“ Z. & B.”; No. 7, 
<a. 2 ae SB WS”, “2s Me. o “ZZ, “Ralgh Syatx”; 
No. 10, “L.”, “ Eboracus,” “Z. & A.”, “ Publicolus”; No. 11, 
“Z.” ; No. 12 [and so on for 10 lines more]. 


The study of Egyptian hieroglyphics is somewhat ; but what is 
this? Frankly, this is an absurd farrago, to which arithmetic or 
algebra would be preferable. 

There is, no doubt, considerable information as to Benjamin 
Franklin, Noah Webster, and Tom Paine; but, amid this al! but 
interminable notation, the traveller must indeed be intrepid who 
could see the wood for the trees. It is refreshing to be told that 
Washington found the magazine an influence stimulating to 
American civilisation; but his modern disciple appears to be 
referred to files, perfect or imperfect, scattered throughout the 
libraries of America. ‘The historian and the antiquarian may gather 
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something from Mr. Richardson’s labours, and the collector some- 
thing as to the completeness of his copies. The journalist may find 
a documented survey of eighteenth-century journalism. But the 
student of literature gains less than nothing. His sight is obfuscated, 
not with Mr. Howard Payne, but with others of “ the illustrious 
obscure,” and his reading would be better employed elsewhere. 

Of the majora sidera of eighteenth-century American poetry, 
Timothy Dwight, Philip Freneau and Joel Barlow are cited. Had 
this meticulous and exhaustive labour been expended on their 
works, the present reviewer would have considered it well spent. 
As it is, those stars of the poetic firmament are dimly discerned in 
a dark night. 

Two brief sentences from Bancroft throw more light on the 
history of America than Mr. Richardson’s volume : 


The king set himself, and his ministry, and parliament, and all Great 
Britain, to subdue to his will one stubborn little town on the sterile coast 
of the Massachusetts Bay . . . but it showed a life inextinguishable, and 
had been chosen to keep guard over the liberties of mankind. 


“* Yes, in the desert there is built a home 
For Freedom,” 


sang Shelley ; but Mr. Richardson has presented the reader with 
a desert of the spirit, of which the following sentence may be taken 
as an example : 


The magazine was fortunate, in a comparative sense, in being able to 
act as a polarizing agent for the poetic urge of a number of anonymous 
contributors whose efforts in verse are laudatory examples among the 
mass of vicarious material submitted by the general public (p. 194). 


This is shocking. 

Appended is a list of inaccuracies in Mr. Richardson’s text : 

(1) “ McCulloch who new Crukshank ” (p. 146) for “ knew ”’ ; 
(2) “ Trumbull’s M’Fingle” (p. 269) [M’Fingal in Index] ; 
(3) Marquis de Chastellux (p. 288), Chastellux (p. 332) [Chastelleux 
in Index] ; (4) “‘ bicarmeral legislature ”’ (p. 319) for “‘ bicameral ” ; 
(5) “‘ History of Sanford and Merton ” (p. 335) for “ Sandford ” ; 
(6) “‘ Geneology of Kollock Family” (p. 346) [‘‘ Genealogy ” in 
Index]. 

On p. 336 “ But Webster’s nor others’ probable favors ” should 
apparently be “ neither Webster’s nor...” Onp. 292“ imitations 
of The Ossian” should be “ of Ossian,” as it is given in the Index, 
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“‘ Ossian” (Macpherson). On p. 132 “ Martius Scriblerus ”’ is most 
likely a misprint for “ Martinus.” On p. 136 “ Prodesse E 
Delectare ” should be “ Et.” On p. 142 the adjective “ creedal ” 
has little satisfactory support. On p. 319 “ The pass between 
Scylla and Caribdis” should be “ strait.” On p. 388 “ Rey. 
Emerson ”’ is a vulgarism for “ the Rev. Mr. Emerson,” as given in 
the text. On p. 350 “‘ Cambray’s Dialogues of the Dead ”’ should 
be ascribed to Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. 

In fine, the volume presents the illusion, rather than the reality 
of scholarship, and is raw to the taste. 

T. E. Casson. 


Thomas Chatterton, the Marvellous Boy. To which is added 
The Exhibition, a Personal Satire. By EsTuer Parker 
ELLINGER. University of Pennsylvania Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1930. Pp.75. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book is in two parts. The first (pp. 9-53) is a sympathetic and 
well-written study of Chatterton’s life, which attempts to solve the 
riddles of his strange career and end. Miss Ellinger brings Adlerian 
psychology to her aid, considers that Chatterton was neurotic, and 
finds a solution to the problem in an inferiority complex. She has 
marshalled her arguments skilfully, and produced a _ thought- 
provoking analysis of the poet’s personality from a new angle. 

The rest of the volume (pp. 55-75) is given over to ‘“ The 
Exhibition.” ‘This curious satiric fragment—Chatterton seems to 
have written no more than the first book—is here printed in its 
entirety for the first time. It gives an account of the trial of a 
Bristol clergyman by Bristol doctors on a charge of impropriety. 
It is grossly indecent, and for this reason has been excluded from all 
editions of Chatterton’s poems. Mr. Meyerstein refers to it justly 
enough as “ this stupid stuff” (Life of Chatterton, 1931, p. 324), 
but has shown elsewhere in the same volume his sense of its bio- 
graphical interest. Apart from this, moreover, it is not without 
merits. The couplet is handled with freedom and vigour; there 
is a certain fierceness and ruthlessness in the satire which make 
one regret that Chatterton had not chosen another theme. 

Miss Ellinger is in error in supposing that there is only one 
MS. copy of the Exhibition (p. 56). ‘There are two—one in the 
Bristol Museum, from which she prints, and another, giving, accord- 
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ing to Mr. Meyerstein, a better text, in the Bristol Library (Life 
of Chatterton, p. 354, n.). Miss Ellinger, unfortunately, makes no 
attempt to annotate a text which is really in need of it. The curious 
will find, however, many interesting notes on the poem scattered 
up and down Mr. Meyerstein’s Life. 

The typography is a credit to the Pennsylvania University Press. 
The notes are given at the end of the text instead of at the foot of 
the page, which is needlessly annoying to the reader. On p. 60 the 
reference to p. “‘ 54” should be to p. “ 56.” 

H. O. W. 


Hartley Coleridge : Poet’s Son and Poet. By Hersert 
Hartman. London: Humphrey Milford. 1931. Pp. 1x+ 
205. 155. net. 


Tus is a scholarly and well-proportioned book and may be cordially 
recommended both to the student and the general reader. It is 
short, but at the same time it is self-sufficient. Mr. Hartman has 
realised that references are either necessary or unnecessary, and 
whenever he has thought them necessary he has quoted them in full, 
either in the text or in footnotes. He has not assumed too much 
knowledge in the reader, but has told him just enough about 
S. T. C., Wordsworth and the rest to enable him to see Hartley in 
right perspective. And above all, he has realised that facts are more 
interesting and more eloquent than fictions, and that they are best 
left to speak for themselves. Accordingly, wherever possible, he 
has worked into his narrative quotations from published and 
unpublished letters and testimonies. 

His assessment of the value of Hartley’s poems and essays is 
just and temperate. He rightly believes that on the whole his 
prose is more valuable than his poetry, and he takes pains to show 
that as a poet he owes far more to Wordsworth than to his father. 
Incidentally, he reminds prosaic critics that “it was no ordinary 
child who impelled Wordsworth to write this poem on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul.” One or two judgments seem to require revision. 
It is difficult to understand why “ Wordsworth would seem to be 
the subject of the fifth ” of the thirty-four sonnets (p. 105). To say 
that his enemies “ cannot detract from his energy, misdirected as it 
was, or his righteousness ” (p. 141, note) seems a curious way of 
putting in a good word for Southey. And what is Sir Walter doing 
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in the following passage ?—“‘ A spurious sentimentality was in the 
air. Scott’s novels supplanted even Byron’s Oriental epics with an 
incalculably large public, while the annuals teemed with the purlings 
of Mrs. Hemans, Montgomery, Procter, Joanna Baillie, and the 
saccharine insipidity of Letitia Landon ” (p. 114). 

I have only noticed two misprints : in the quotation on p. 36 
“ unfledged authority ” should be “ unfledged authorling,” and in 
the 4th line of the sonnet quoted on p. 106 “snow” should be 
“* snows.” 


J. B. LetsHman, 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. By JoHn BunyAN. World’s 
Classics. London: Humphrey Milford. Pp. xvi+275. 1929. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Badman, introduced by Mr. Bonamy Dobrée in a few graceful paragraphs, 
is one of the most welcome newcomers to the series. 


Selected Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Pp. xxiii+392. World’s 
Classics. London: Humphrey Milford. 1929. 2s. 6d. net. 


A selection of 133 letters, with an introduction by Miss Phyllis M. Jones, and 
a short index with notes on some of the persons mentioned. 


Pseudoklassizistisches und Romantisches in Thomsons “ Seasons.” 
Von Dr. ErNA ANWANDER. (Beitrage zur englischen Philologie. 
Herausgegeben von Max Forster. Heft XIII.) Leipzig: Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz. 1930. Pp. 132. M. 8. 


In this analysis of the varying and sometimes contradictory elements in 
Thomson’s style and thought, especially as they are revealed in The Seasons, 
Dr. Erna Anwander shows a clear and penetrating understanding of her subject 
and an independent judgment. 


E. C. B. 


Studies in the Mental Development of George Eliot. By M. 
Toyopa. Tokyo: Kenkyusha. 1931. Pp. xii+266. 


Professor Toyoda makes particular use of certain material which has been 
used little or not at all by previous students. The influence of Strauss upon George 
Eliot has always been recognised, but to a much less extent the earlier and equally 
important influence of her friends, Charles Bray and Sara Hennell, which Professor 
Toyoda here discusses fully. He has also used the early essays, not published 
until 1919 and then only in a small edition. The result of this survey of neglected 
as well as more familiar ground is a description, convincing in the main, of the 
slow and painful development of George Eliot’s thought. 


E. C. B. 
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Medium /Evum. Vol. I, No. 1, May, 1932. Published for the Society 
for the Study of Medizval Languages and Literature by Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford. Pp. 80. 6s. net. 


A hearty welcome should be given to this new journal, which will fill a notable 
gap in our periodical literature, for though M. L. R. has up to the present devoted 
much of its space to medieval studies, it covers too wide a field to allow it to 
include all that is worthy of publication, while R. E. S. cannot, unfortunately, 
find space for the study of those foreign materials which, especially in medieval 
times, are so closely bound up with English. With so excellent and powerful a 
rival in the field as the American Speculum, the attempt to start a new journal of 
medizval studies is perhaps a bold one; but this is so much the greater reason 
why all who can do so should give it their support, and thus enable British 
medizvalists to maintain a journal of their own. 

In this first part there are two articles of especial importance to readers of 
R. E. S.: a most interesting, and indeed astonishing, discussion by Mr. C. L. 
Wrenn, of ‘‘ Late Old English Rune-Names,”’ which shows very conclusively the 
urgent need for a reconsideration of the whole subject, based on a fresh examina- 
tion of the extant documents, and which incidentally seems to give the death- 
blow to our old friend wen as the name of the w-rune. The other, Miss Dorothy 
Everett’s “‘ Collation of the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales,” calls attention 
to the errors of the Chaucer Society editions, which, while only occasionally 
serious as regards “‘ readings,” render these editions quite unreliable for use in 
linguistic studies. This article, like Mr. Wrenn’s, shows how necessary it is 
that we should go back again to the actual documents. The earlier editors did 
work of the highest value in rendering the materials generally accessible, but 
present-day scholarship calls for much more exact and minute study of the 
documents than the quantity of work which they produced could possibly have 
allowed time for, even had they seen the necessity for it or had the requisite 
training to carry it out. 

The journal will in future appear thrice yearly, in February, June, and October, 
and will be edited by Dr. C. T. Onions with the assistance of an editorial 


committee. 
R. B. McK. 


English Humour. By J. B. Prizstiey. Pp. xi+180. Shakespeare. 
By Joun Battey. Pp. xv+208. Longmans, Green & Co. 1929. 
(The English Heritage Series.) Each vol. 3s. 6d. net. 


J. B. Priestley writes subtly and with his own humour of those nebulous subjects, 
English humour and the English character. He takes as his definition of humour, 
“ feeling in earnest and thinking in fun,” and illustrates this idea by galloping 
through English art and literature, gossiping as he goes of a delightfully mixed 
assortment of humorists and their creatures, including clowns and comedians, 
cartoonists and illustrators, novelists and poets, and ending with Shakespeare and 
Jack Falstaff. 

A volume on Shakespeare is very properly included in this series of the English 
heritage. Mr. Bailey’s little book was written not for the scholar but to induce the 
ordinary reader to turn to the pages of Shakespeare for himself. It is, however, 
no vain repetition of the accumulated praises of recognised critics. If there is 
somewhat too much of “‘ we English ” about it, the author had nevertheless the 
courage of his opinions, and was not afraid of using, as he says, “‘ profane words ” 
about his subject, for ‘‘ Shakespeare is great enough to bear the truth.” 











SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. Winirrep HusBanps 


BLackwoop’s Macazine, July 1932— 
A Causerie—Sir Walter Scott and ‘ Maga,’ pp. 1-15. 


BODLEIAN QUARTERLY REcorD, Vol. VII, 1st Quarter, 1932— 
Religious Lyrics in MS. Don. c. 13 (Beatrice D. Brown), pp. 1-7. 
Text of two otherwise unknown poems. 
Thomas Flatman’s Horoscope (J. K. Fotheringham), pp. 8-10. 
Recent Finds of English Early Printing in Oxford Libraries (C. J. H.), 
pp. 11-12. 
Ruffhead’s Life of Pope (S. G. W.), p. 12. 
Evidence of proof sheets as to Warburton’s share. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS Liprary, Vol. 16, July 1932— 


The Taming of the Shrew (H. B. Charlton), pp. 353-75. 
Its place in the development of Elizabethan, and Shakespearean, comedy 


CoRNHILL MacGazine, August 1932— 
While Dr. Johnson toured Scotland (A. Watkin-Jones), pp. 193-96. 


Thomas Percy’s tour of Scotland. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, Vol. 67, July 1932— 

Das K6nigsideal im Beowulf (L. L. Schiicking), pp. 1-14. 

Ealuscerwen und Meoduscerwen (W. Krogmann), pp. 15-23. 

Beowulf 769 (Fr. Klaeber), pp. 24-26. 

Die Stellung des Menschen im englischen Geistesleben des 17. 
Jahrhunderts (P. Meissner), pp. 27-69. 

Poetry and Music in Eighteenth Century Asthetics (J. W. Draper), 
pp- 70-85. 

Cannon-ball (P. Fijn van Draat), pp. 86-97. 


Stress in nouns used as adjectives and in compounds. 
ENGLISH Stupies, Vol. XIV, June 1932— 


R. Greene’s James IV (B. A. P. van Dam), pp. 97-122. 
Progress in Syntax (R. W. Zandvoort), pp. 123-136. 


Herrics ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol. 161 
(New Series 61), June 1932— 
Unterdriickte Revolutionsverse des jungen R. Southey: ‘ Muir und 
Palmer ’ (Hans Marcus), pp. 173-90. 
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Spitme. Lehrgedichte (K. Brunner), pp. 191-95. 


Proverbs of Salamon. 
Ae. forecynren, n. ‘ Nachkommenschaft ’"—mzcynren, n. ‘ Familie, 
Linie ’"—cynren, n. ‘ Art, Gattung, Familie, Verwandtschaft, 
Generation, Nachkommenschaft ’ (F. Mezger), pp. 228-29. 


Lrprary, Vol. XIII, June 1932— 
Bibliographical Clues in Collaborate Plays (M. St. C. Byrne), 
pp. 21-48. 
The Manuscripts of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (M. R. James), 
pp: 55-76. 
Henry VI.’s Claim to France in Picture and Poem (B. J. H. Rowe), 


pp- 77-88. 
Picture in Shrewsbury MS. Royal 15, E. vi, and poem translated by 
Lydgate, as propaganda. 
The Library of a Physician circa 1700 (Edmund Hobhouse), pp. 89-96. 
Hazlitt’s Grammar Abridged (Geoffrey Keynes), pp. 97-99. 


Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXVI, June 1932— 

George Crabbe: Dec. 24, 1754—Feb. 3, 1832 (May Ottley), pp. 153-62. 
August— 
Maria Jane Jewsbury (Eric Gillett), pp. 339-48. 





Mepium /Evum, Vol. I, May 1932— 
Late Old English Rune-Names (C. L. Wrenn), pp. 24-34. 
Another Collation of the Ellesmere Manuscript of the Canterbury 
Tales (Dorothy Everett), pp. 42-55. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. XLVII, June 1932— 
Notes on Thomas, Geoffrey and Philippa Chaucer (R. Krauss), 
pp. 351-60. 
Chauceriana (Carroll Camden, Jr.), pp. 360-62. 


Worthy (A 43, etc.); sangwyn (A 333); moral vertu (A 307, etc.) ; images 
(A 417-8). 


Solas in the Miller’s Tale (Fletcher Collins, Jr.), pp. 363-64. 


Two Notes on Chaucer (G. P. Faust), pp. 365-67. 
To-nyght and undern. 
Two Notes on Widsith (Kemp Malone), pp. 367-71. 
Amopingas and Geflegan. 
The Influence of Legal Research in Broadening English Vocabulary 
(Elsie Shanks), pp. 371-76. 
A Dictionary Correction (J. M. Purcell), p. 377. 
To beat all hollow. 
Old English gebidep (A. S. C. Ross), p. 377. 
Aldhelm and the Comitatus-Ideal (P. F. Jones), p. 378. 
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The Stabbing of a Portrait in Elizabethan Tragedy (F. J. Bowers), 


pp. 378-85. 
A Few Notes on Sidney’s Lady of May (J. M. Purcell), pp. 386-87. 
Words not recorded in N.E.D. 


Mopern Lanouace Review, Vol. XXVII, July 1932— 
Shorthand and the Bad Shakespeare Quartos (W. Matthews), 


pp. 243-62. 
Stylistic Features of the Old English Laws (Dorothy Bethurum), 


Pp. 263-79. 

Nigel Wireker or Wetekre ? (J. H. Mozley), pp. 314-17. 

“Mele tyme of seintes,” Piers Plowman, B, v. 500 (Mabel Day), 
pp. 317-18. 

Byron and a Greek Maid (E. J. Simmons), pp. 318-23. 


Mopern Pui.o.ocy, Vol. XXIX, May 1932— 
The Fragment of Piers Plowman in Ashburnham No. CXXX 


(R. B. Haselden), pp. 391-94. 
With facsimiles of ff. 97 * and 122°. 


The Progeny of A Mirror for Magistrates (Willard Farnham), 
PP- 395-410. 

Spenser’s Connections with the Letters in Gabriel Harvey’s Letter- 
Book (Evelyn M. Albright), pp. 411-36. 

The Mystical Element in Carlyle (1827-34) (C. F. Harrold), 
PP- 459-75- 


NEOPHILOLOGUs, Vol. XVII, July 1932— 


Over de sonnetten van Shakespeare (A. ter Haghe), pp. 289-92. 
Mr. W. H. 


NOTES AND QueriEs, Vol. 162, May 14, 1932— 
Notes on Milton’s Rabbinical Readings (George W. Whiting), 


PP- 344-47- 
William Henry Ireland (G. Hilder Libbis), pp. 347-50. 
Catalogue of works. 


———— May 21— 


Bennet Langton and the Ireland Forgeries (G. C. Moore Smith), 
pp. 367-68. 


———— May 28— 


Edmund Spenser : Some Further Notes (Douglas Hamer), pp. 380-84. 
Continued July 23, pp. 62-63. 





June 4— 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet CXXVI ‘Archibald Stalker), pp. 403-0 
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NoTES AND QUERIES, June 11— 
Defoe, Ward, Brown and Tutchin (Alfred Jackson), pp. 418-23. 
References and advertisements in newspapers, 1700-03. 
Vol. 163, July 2— 


Coleridge and Robert Burton (Edward Bensly), p. 11. 
Note on fifth introductory essay of The Friend. 


Dr. Johnson quoting himself (Leo Newmark), pp. 11-12. 
London quoted in the Dictionary. 

July 16— 

“You meaner beauties of the night ” (Douglas Hamer), pp. 45-47. 
Variant readings. 








July 23— 

Francis Smith, “ the Elder”: Bookseller, Anabaptist Preacher and 
Author, 1659-1692 (J. G. Muddiman), pp. 57-62. 

Chevy Chase (Douglas Hamer), p. 66. 


Origin of name. 





PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. XI, July 1932— 
Some Aspects of the Burns Legend (J. DeLancey Ferguson), 
pp. 263~73. 


Burns’ character as shown in his letters. 
A Short Study of the Vowels in the Language of the Shuttleworth 
Accounts (1582-1621), IV (Harold Whitehall), pp. 293-302. 
A Monastic Panegyrist of Horace (J. Hammer), pp. 303-10. 
Raginaldus of Canterbury. 
William Morris’s Sir Peter Harpdon’s End (Frank J. J. Davis), 


PP- 314-17. 
Relation of the poem to Froissart. 


Revue ANGLO-AmgRIcAINE, Vol. IX, June 1932— 
La religion dans l’euvre de Dryden avant 1682—I (P. Legouis), 
pp- 383-92, 
Thomas Paine’s Relation to Voltaire and Rousseau—II (H. H. Clark), 
PP- 393-495. : 
Sur un chapitre des Newcomes (A. Digeon), pp. 413-17. 


Chapter XXXV compared with Chapter XIII of A Journey from Cornhill 
to Grand Cairo. 


Une lecon de style: les variantes du Livre de la Jungle (A. Brulé), 
pp. 417-28. 


Srupies IN PutLo.ocy, Vol. XXIX, July 1932— 
The Problem of the Origin of the Griselda Story (W. A. Cate), 


PP. 389-405. 
The Spenser in John Lane’s Chaucer (F. W. Emerson), pp. 406-08. 


Lane’s continuation of the Squire’s Tale. 
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Advice to a Son: A Type of Seventeenth-Century Conduct Book 
(W. Lee Ustick), pp. 409-41. 

John Dunton and an Imitation of the Religio Medici (A. C. Howell), 
PP- 442-62. ae eae 

Dunton and the Religio Bibliopolae. 

The Harlot and the Thoughtful Young Man: A Study of the Relation 
between Rossetti’s Fenny and Browning’s Fifine at the Fair 
(W. C. De Vane), pp. 463-84. 

Rossetti’s The Blessed Damozel (K. L. Knickerbocker), pp. 485-504. 


Times LiTERARY SUPPLEMENT, May 5, 1932— 
John “ Awdelay,” the printer (A. L. Reade), p. 331. 
Biographical. 
The Dates of the Waverley Novels (Donald Carswell), p. 331. 
Were The Monastery and The Black Dwarf early works ? 
Replies by M. L. D. and J. A. Bramley, May 12, p. 351. 
The Clerk of Oxenford (M. E. Richardson), p. 331. 


Suggested identification. Reply by R. B. Turton, May 19, p. 368 ; further 
note by M. E. Richardson, May 26, p. 390. 


May 12— 
Patmore and Ford (Clifford Bax), p. 351. 


MS. notes in copy of Ford’s works. Note by Osbert Burdett, May 26, 
Pp. 390. 


——— May 19— 

Troilus and Cressida, pp. 357-58. 
Note by L. C. Knights, June 2, p. 408. 

Letter of Matthew Arnold (R. E. C. Houghton), p. 368. 
On Tristram and Iseult and volume of 1852. 

Pepysiana (G. C. Probert), p. 368. 
Dates of civil and religious marriage ceremonies. 

Coventry Patmore’s Grave (J. Eglinton), p. 368. 
Identity of Patmore’s house at Lymington. Notes by W. K. Lowther- 
Clarke, May 26, p. 390; by St. Clair Baddeley and Basil Champneys, 
June 2, p. 408; by B. Champneys, June 9, p. 427; by Derek Patmore, 
June 23, p. 464. 


————— May 26— 
Armour Terminology (C. R. Beard), p. 390. 
Variants and interpolations in MSS. of Mannyng of Brunne. 
Elizabethan (J. Isaacs), p. 390. 
Date of first use of term. Note by Rose Macaulay, June 2, p. 408. 


June 2— 


Johnson’s Letters (L. F. Powell), p. 408. 
Explanation of phrase in letter to Mrs, Thrale, November, 1782. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, June 9— 

Planché and Gilbert (E. R. Reynolds), p. 427. 
Verbal reminiscence. Further notes by W. H. D. Rouse and the Reviewer 
of the ‘‘ Eighteen-sixties,’”’ June 16, p. 447. 

The Heimskringla (May Morris), p. 427. 
Note on the Morris and Magnusson translation. 

Marston and Everard Guilpin (S. H. Atkins), p. 427. 
Dedication of the Satyra Nova. 


—_—— June 16— 
“To Miss Polly Peachum ” (G. W. Whiting), p. 447. 
Text of “‘ A Town Pastoral ” of 1728. 
“ Assegai ” (S. A. Rochlin), p. 447. 
— and early uses of the word. Note by M. D. W. Jeffreys, July 14, 
p. 516. 
June 23— 
Variants in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798 (J. E. Wells), p. 464. 
Bibliographical. 
Cancels in Last Essays of Elia (J. M. Turnbull), p. 464. 








June 30— 
Mirror for Magistrates (Lily B. Campbell), p. 480. 
Bibliographical problems of the 1578 edition. 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, and Hobbes’ Leviathan (Alfred Harbage), 
. 480. 
praietion of Fanshawe’s translation of J/ Pastor Fido. 
A New Shakespeare Allusion ? (E. J. O’Brien), p. 480. 
Reference to “‘ King Leire ” in 1614. 
Shakespeare Music and Songs (W. Jaggard), p. 480. 
Early collected editions. Note by Davidson Cook, July 7, p. 499. 


—_—— July 14— 


Chaucer’s Reeve (E. B. Powley), p. 516. 


Evidence of connection with Baldeswell. 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh (Abby L. Talmadge), p. 516. 


Possible source of name. 


Richard Rolle (Hope Emily Allen), p. 516. 
Priest or layman ? 


——— July 21— 


“* A Piece of Perspective ” (W. J. Lawrence), p. 532. 
Note on Cynthia’s Revels ; further note by Hibernicus, July 28, p. 545. 
Loves Martyr (Irma R. White), p. 532. 


Sources. 


———- July 28— 
Boswell’s Shorthand (Frederick A. Pottle), p. 545. 
Shelton’s ‘“‘ tachygraphy ” and Boswell’s invented alphabet. 














UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION RESULTS, 1932 


B.A. with Honours in English Language and Literature. 


Be._Fast.—English Literature : 
Class II.—B. Hunter, Ethel R. McClintock. 
Class IIT—Mona K. Woods. 


BIRMINGHAM.—English : 

Class I—Frances M. Clulow. 

Class II—Div. 1: W.E. Allen, P. Dunn, Nora M. Sockett, H. H. 
Tilley, A. A. Wilson, N. C. Wormleighton. Div.2: Kathleen D. G. M. 
Blayney, Marjorie A. Butler, A. J. Chittock, C. H. Connell, G. W. S. 
Davies, Mary Farrar, Dorothy E. Lyman, D. B. Moore, Patricia M. 
Reidy, H. Rowley, W. T. Swaithes, Kathleen M. Wanklin, Barbara 
Waring, Deborah P. Wilson. 

Class III—H. Adams, Dorothy Clingoe, Barbara Heathcock, G. F. 
Lynall, E. G. Perry, A. L. Pomfret, Eva D. Washbourne. 


BrIsTOL.—English : 

Class I—A. B. Reynolds. 

Class II.—Div.1: Betty W. Ford, Vera B. Hender. Div. 2: N. L. 
Bright, Gwenda A. E. Darlington, Maud M. Everett, Betty E. Roberts, 
H. G. Williams. 

Class III.—Doreen J. Fricker. 

Egrotat—Mary H. Lakeman. 


CAMBRIDGE.—English Tripos, Part I : 

Class I—J. L. Beevers (Queens’), B. Blackstone (Non-Coll.), R. M. 
Goodwin (Corp. Chr.), A. R. Humphreys * (Cath.), S. G. Putt (Christ’s), 
J. P. Tuck (Jes. ), H . A. Turner (Sid. Suss.). 

Class II.—Div. 1: S. G. Barker (Pemb.), F. Chapman (Non-Coll.), 
J. E. Farrar (Joh.), R. W. K. Hart (Joh.), F. Laws (King’s), F. N 
Lloyd Williams (Emm.), J. McLellan (Queens’), R. R. Pedley (Down.), 
. T. Richnell (Corp. Chr.), R. G. Sawyer (Down.), J. W. Wall, (Jes.). 

. 2: J. G. Davis (Queens’), A. J. Glover (Non-Coll.), L. N. Grun- 
m (Jes.), J. Guest (Pemb.), R. Hamer (Jes.), R. J. G. Johnson (Trin.), 
. M. Jones (Queens’), P. H. Kelsey (Trin.), A. W. Landale (Non-Coll.), 
oe Mellor (Jes.), K. F. Nicholson (Joh.), C. W. Oliver (Non-Coll.), 
» Hs 


Siant 


Patterson (Cath.), C. W. E. Peckett (King’s), J. L. Willians (King’s), 
Wingfield Digby (Trin.), P. M. Young (Selw.). 
* Denotes Distinction. 
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Class III.—J. Armitage (Emm.), A. T. Baker (King’s), R. R. Baker 
(Cath.), J. P. Barton (Joh.), J. D. C. Braithwaite (King’s), G. Carr 
(Christ’s), C. M. Carter (Selw.), J. G. Chope (Trin.), J. A. H. Coates 
(Pemb.), T. J. Gibbons (Joh.), G. C. I. Gill (Selw.), V. N. Gwyer (Cla.), 
L. S. Hellyer (Non-Coll.), A. H. S. Henderson (Cai.), P. A. Lambe 
(Trin. H.), J. R. Macgregor (Pemb.), R. M. Mattuck (Jes.), S. L. Metha 
(Non-Coll.), J. V. Morice (Jes.), G. K. Pringle (Cai.), L. H. Rhinelander 
(Trin.), E. V. Sharples (Queens’), R. H. Shingles (Queens’), G. Singh 
(Non-Coll.), A. H. Snell (Jes.), A. L. Symonds (Jes.), G. T. Upton 
(Trin. H.), H. L. Widdup (Christ’s). 


WoMEN 


Class I.—K. A. Burton (Newn.). 

Class II—Div. 1: H. C. Hart (Girton), M. E. Roper (Newn.), 
K. G. Silvester (Newn.), M. E. L. Smith (Girton), K. E. A. Tower 
(Girton). Div.2: M. G. Barlow (Girton), M. I. M. Causton (Newn.), 
M. Cecil (Newn.), D. M. Chandler (Girton), V. R. Clarke (Girton), 
M. P. Gregory (Newn.), J. D. S. Heaton (Newn.), M. Hodgson (Girton), 
A. M. E. Kilby (Girton), J. H. Young (Newn.). 

Class III.—M. A. E. Burton (Newn.), H. W. Byrne (Girton), K. J. R. 
Harvey (Newn.), B. M. Jennings (Girton), R. Kitching (Newn.). 


Part II 


Class I—M. J. P. Cruttwell (Pemb.), B. D. Fraser (Trin.). 

Class IT.—Div. 1: R. A. Brower (Christ’s), W. G. Eagleton (Trin.), 
W. Ingham (Trin. H.). Div. 2: K. Ahmad (Non-Coll.), F. H. Cleaver 
(Christ’s), E. M. Cobb (Queens’), W. A. S. Dollard (Magd.), G. F. Green 
(Magd.), W. B. McKenna (Trin.), G. W. Markham (Trin.), F. L. Oppen- 
heimer (Trin.), C. H. Peacock (Non-Coll.), H. B. V. Pryce (Queens’), 
T. D. Spencer (King’s), H. St. C. Stewart (Joh.), M. Strachan (Trin.). 

Class III,—D. Donahue (Non-Coll.), G. N. Hinton (Pet.), J. E. Hunter 
(Trin.), B. G. Levitt (Non-Coll.), C. M. Lowry (Cath.), R. B. Singleton 
(Christ’s), W. K. Somerton (Cath.). 


WoMEN 


Class II —Div. 1: D. E. Clark (Girton), A. M. Graham-Campbell 
(Newn.), A. H. Hoskings (Girton), J. L. Lechmere-Oertel (Newn.), 
J. F. Martin (Girton), C. M. Milligan (Girton), P. Parker (Newn.), 
K. A. Reed (Newn.). Div. 2: C. A. S. Deschamps (Newn.), J. M. 
Franks (Girton), R. B. Inglis (Newn.), M. Jones (Newn.). 

Class IIT.—E. W. Fyfe (Newn.), J. P. M. Olsson (Newn.). 


DurHaM.—English : 

Class I—J. F. Danby (Hatf.). 

Class II.—Div.1: W. Castle (Bede), W. L. Davidson (Arms.), 
F, G. Grey (Arms.), A. Lawrenson (Arms.) J. L. ‘Thompson (Arms.), 
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T. Young (Bede). Div. 2: W. M. Bailey (Arms.), M. Bryan oe 
N. Gardner (Bede), S. Goldie (Arms.), D. Graham (Arms.), W. 
Liddle (Bede), W. L. C. McKissack (Arms.), E. Peacock hnakl 
R. Proud (Bede), D. M. Read (St. Mary’s), J. Spoor (Arms.), J. H 
Stringer (Bede), A. Thompson (Bede), G. Whitfield (Bede). 

Class IIT—N. R. W. Dodd (Arms.), T. L. Hewitt (Bede), F. Platts, 
(Hatf.), D. A. Robson (N. Cross), A. I. Thomas (Arms.). 

égrotat—A. Roxby (Hatf.). 


Leeps.—English : 

Class I—C. Harrison. 

Class II—Greta Banks, Ruth Heeley, J. H. Higginson, Dorothy 
Martin, J. F. Tribick, J. H. Wilson. 

Class III—F. N. Anderson. 


LIVERPOOL.— 

Part I—Elsie M. Ball, Lezayre R. Cannon, W. G. Cretney, N. J. 
Dawson, Margaret M. P. Dunne, Elizabeth A. Forshaw, Frances E, 
Gaskill, Margaret M. Geoghegan, Maud Hartley, K. F. Howse, E. R. 
ee J. D. Jump, Jessie M. Kewley, Catherine McEvoy, J. J. Martin, 

. Robbins, D. Salmon. 

Part II (Modern English Literature) : 

Class I—J. E. Colledge, G. C. Vaughan. 

Class II—Div. 1: G. Lea, Phyllis M. Parkhouse. Div. 2: N. H. 
Fish, Winifred McEvoy. 


LONDON (Internal).—English : 

Class I-—Kathleen I. Barratt (King’s), A. R. Hobbs (U. C.), L. W. 
Kingsland (U. C.), Edith Loveitt (Bedford), Hannah M. McSwiney 
(U. C.), Eunice L. Smart (U. C.), Ruby M. Wise (King’s). 

Class II—Div.1: E. H. G. Adley (E. L. C.), Margaret L. E. Bellamy 
(Holloway), Sylvia Blake (U. C.), Molly G. Chamberlain, B.A. (King’s), 
Ruth M. Fields (Bedford), Norah Gregson (U. C.), E. L. Hancock 
(King ’s), Phyllis Hodgson (Bedford), Constance M. Holman (Bedford), 

Doris E. meee] (Birkbeck), Muriel P. Knight (King’s), J. H. C. 
Seymour (King’s), J. H. Walsh (U. C.), Doris E. Ward (Westfield), 
H. B. Williams (E. - C.). Div.2: Isabel Alexander (King’s), Dorothy 
F. Ancell (U. C.), Joan A. Barber (King’s), J. B. C. Barnard (King’s), 
Freda M. Barnes (Bedford), T. M. Barrett (U. C.), Beryl Bevan-Evans 
(Bedford), Emmeline A. Blackburn (Westfield), Mary E. Burchell 
(Bedford), Gwendoline Christopher (King’s), Frances M. R. Cowley 
(King’s), Margaret S. Cragoe (U. C.), Eileen M. Dimes (Westfield), 
Beryl Y. Drakeford (Holloway), Ada E. Drummond (U. C.), Ursula V. 
Eason (U. C.), A. E. Elms (U. C.), Katharine E. Floyd (U. C.), Eileen F. 
Greet (U. C.), Mary M. Hanbridge (Holloway), Moyra G. Harper 
(Holloway), P. G. Hartley (U. C.), S. W. Hodge (King’s), F. E. Horsnail 
(E. L. C.), Dorothy M. Hughes (Westfield), Helen V. Jones (Bedford), 
Norah K. Jones (E. L. C.), Dorothy Killick (Westfield), A. J. Leech 
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(King’s), J. D. C. Lewis (King’s), Edna Margerison (Bedford), Mary H. 
Moar (Bedford), Jean A. Moss (King’s), Ellen E. Munt (E. L. C.), 
Sarah D. Neill (Bedford), Winifred M. O’Connor (King’s), Nora E. 
Pickering (King’s), Gladys E. Powell (King’s), M. F. Rahman (U. C.), 
E. H. Rice (U. C.), Ruth G. Scott (Westfield), Margaret S. Smith (U. C.), 
Nellie A. Sutherland (Bedford), W. J. J. Walsh (Birkbeck), H. C. Wheeler 
(U. C.), Annie L. W. Wilkinson (Bedford). 

Class III—Elsie B. Anderson (King’s), Kathleen F. Anderson 
(Birkbeck), Rhona K. Anstey-Chave (Westfield), Margaret A. Babington 
(Westfield), Annie M. Buck (Bedford), J. K. Campbell (U.C.), Annie Cliff 
(E. L. C.), Alice B. L. Davies (U. C.), Winefred Drew (Birkbeck), 
Margaret D. Eames (Bedford), Lucie E. Edwards (E. L. C.), J. T. Faries 
(U. C.), C. H. J. Farthing (King’s), Doris M. Garnham (U. C.), Alice Gill 
(Bedford), Winifred M. Hickson (King’s), Doreen S. Highwood (King’s), 
P. J. Hitchman (King’s), D. S. T. Izzett (King’s), Jessie M. King (King’s), 
Violet E. Martin (King’s), Violet I. Pickering (U. C.), Marjorie Pratt 
(Birkbeck), Alice R. Sargant (Bedford), Edith M. Scott (Bedford), 
C. P. Taylor (King’s), G. A. Thomas (King’s), Muriel E. Young 
(Holloway). 


LONDON (External).—English : 

Class I—Frances M. Anderson (Priv.), J. C. Bryce (Glasgow), 
Marian E. Chappell, B.A. (Priv.), J. F. Graber (Portsmouth M. C.), 
Nellie E. Hair (U. C. South.), Emily F. A. Phillips (Portsmouth M. C.), 
C. J. Read (Portsmouth M. C.), G. I. Rollason (U. C. Nott.), A. Sale 
(U. C. Nott.). 

Class IT—Div. 1: S. R. Ball (U. C. Nott.), B. G. Batten (West- 
minster Coll.), M. L. Edge (Portsmouth M. C.), R. J. Gardiner (U. C. 
Nott.), Mary M. Hawes (U. C. South.), Margaret Hore (Priv.), F. W. 
Kirton (U. C. Nott.) Marjorie H. Knight (U. C. Nott.), C. G. Levitt 
(Priv.), D. S. Miller (U. C. South.), Muriel J. Millington (U. C. South.), 
R. Whittle, B.A. (Priv.). Div. 2: C. F. Bailey (Coll. of St. Mark and 
St. John), H. Blackburn, B.A. (Priv.), W. M. B. Brodie (Priv.), J. H. 
Burn (Portsmouth M. C.), T. G. C. Freeland (Coll. of St. Mark and St. 
John), Muriel J. Gadd (Priv.), F. J. Gulliford (Coll. of St. Mark and 
St. John), Mary R. Harrison (Priv.), N. W. Hinchliffe (Priv.), Kathleen 
M. Holt (U. C. Hull), G. F. Lamb (King’s Coll.), H. W. Mugridge 
(Coll, of St. Mark and St. John), R. Paine (U. C. Leicester), J. A, Peacock 
(Priv.), S. W. Reed (Coll. of St. Mark and St. John), L. Ritchie (U. C. 
Nott.), L. S. Rothwell (Priv.), Adeline N. Saxby (Priv.), Lorna Smith 
(U. C. Ex.), A. J. Spear (Priv.), R. Stark (Priv.), Winifred Taylor (U. C. 
Hull), Alice M. Vear, B.A. (Priv.). 

Class III,—E. W. Adams, B.A. (Priv.), Joan Bagwell (U. C. South.), 
A. D. Bates (Priv.), K. A. Bear (Brighton Tech. Coll.), S. Bell (Chester 
Diocesan T. C. & Priv.), E. G. Bennett (St. Luke’s Coll. Ex.), P. J. 
Berry (Priv.), Mabel G. Brooks (Priv.), H. Eckersley (Priv.), A. Ells 
(Priv.), Bessie P. Ford Williams (U. C. Nott.), Constance B. Galton 
(U. C. South.), F. J. Goodwin (Coll. of St. Mark and St. John), R. P. 
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Greenwood (U. C. Leicester), H. Hendrie (London & Northern Tutorial 
Coll. & Priv.), R. G. Jermy (Priv.), H. Lamb (Priv.), Ruth Leathley 
(Priv.), A. W. S. Lovesy (U. C. Ex.), R. H. Lowe (Borough Rd. Coll.), 
F. W. Ludbrook (Portsmouth M. C.), G. E. Manning (Westminster Coll.), 
L. P. B. Pain (U. C. Ex.), Violet M. Porcas (Priv.), Alice L. Slater (Priv.), 
P. D. Swann (King’s Coll. & Westminster Coll.), P. Walsh (Priv.), 
Edith West (U. C. Nott.). 


MANCHESTER.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—R. G. Cummings, A. Rigg, J. L. Wood. 

Class II.—Div. 1 : Margaret E. Aldred, J. Byrne, Mary I. Davenport, 
Natalie M. Grey, Mary Griffiths, L. Smith, Sara E. Sykes, Elizabeth A. 
Taylor, J. R. Watts, Constance A. Welsh, G. Wile. Div. 2: A. A. 
Angus, Mary D. R. Berry, Irene M. Biddulph, Evelyn Denard, Ethel 
Greenwood, Sylvia Hall, Sylvia Kenney, Kathleen C. Killip, E. D. 
Ratledge, A. Sutcliffe, H. Witton. 

Class I1I.—Kathleen M. Jagger, T. Watson. 


Oxrorp.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—C.S. Brown (Mert.), J. W. Haig (Trin.), H. G. Seccombe 
(Mert.), E. Wilkinson (Jesus), Joan Stevens (Som.). 

Class II—G. C. Allen (Trin.), A. D. Atkinson (Keble), M. y B. 
Balkwill (Oriel), A. K. Barton (St. Edm. Hall), G. H. Baugh (St. Cath.), 
J. H. Blamey (Exeter), W. J. Carnell (Keble), R. M. Cooper (Linc.), 
R. E. Fiske (Wadh.), K. H. Grose (St. Cath.), J. R. Hibbert (St. Peter’s), 
B. W. Hone (New), C. G. Hooper (Linc.), R. W. B. Howarth (Keble), 
M. F. Jerrom (St. Edm. Hall), F. H. Jones (St. John’s), M. Lings (Magd.), 
H. W. Morrison (Mert.), T. 'T. Ormandy (Keble), A. H. Paterson (Magd.), 
M. G. Robinson (St. Edm. Hall), C. E. B. Silk (Jesus), L. T. Stevenson 
(Ball.), J. H. Taylor (Linc.), F. H. Towle (Wadh.), K. G. Weber (Bras.), 
E. V. Williams (Jesus), Margaret F. Ackley (St. Hild.), Thetis M. R. 
Beal (St. Hild.), Kathleen Le P. Blackmore (H.-S.), Helen D. Bosanquet 
(Som.), Emily D. Chant (L. M. H.), Joan S. Constable (H.-S.), Audrey O. 
Field (L. M. H.), Sarah Fisher (Som.), Esther M. Garner (H.-S.), 
Mary E. Griffiths (H.-S.), Mary V. Halmshaw (St. Hug.), Anne J. W. 
Harris (L. M. H.), Dorothy J. Harris (L. M. H.), Lilian Harrison (St. 
Hug.), Isabella Henderson (St. Hug.), Muriel O. MacAdie (St. Hild.), 
Bertha E. M. Maude (H.-S.), Margaret S. Peel (St. Hild.), Dorothy K. 
Pinchin (H.-S.), Beryl M. Pring (L. M. H.), Mary E. Reidy (H.-S.), 
Nora M. Roberts (St. Hug.), Margaret E. Shaw (Som.), Eleanor Snowdon 
(L. M. H.), Elizabeth B. Taylor (H.-S.), Winifred M. Ward (H.-S.), 
Mary Winfield (L. M. H.). 

Class III—R. L. Armstrong (Exeter), S. J. Batchelder (Bras.), 
D. G. Beevers (Wadh.), H. G. Derry (Oriel), L. B. Dickinson (Jesus), 
M. F. Easton (Mert.), F. B. Folsom (Mert.), R. J. P. Hewison (Worc.), 
E. S. Huntly (Bras.), L. O. Kenyon (St. Peter’s), J. W. Martin (St. Cath.), 
E. J. Merryweather (Worc.), L. K. Parlo (Magd.), H. P. M. Pollock 
(Oriel), L. Reynolds (Keble), A. W. U. Roberts (St. Edm. Hall), P. F. 
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Sawbridge (Trin.), W. E. Selby (Hertf.), B. Seton (St. Edm. Hall), 
J. E. Spear (St. Peter’s), B. L. M. Tomlinson (Trin.), J. Trevaskis 
(St. Cath.), K. R. Walsh (Bras.), F. E. Whitbourn (Mert.), J. G. Wood 
(St. Peter’s), Joyce R. Abey (St. Hild.), Valeria A. Basiléwitch (St. Hug.), 
Lucy F. Bell (St. Hug.), Cynthia M. M. Bird (H.-S.), Elsé F. Bley 
(H.-S.), Edith M. Booth (St. Hild.), Harriet M. J. Coles (H.-S.), Margery 
K. M. Dagnall (H.-S.), Margaret P. Darvall (Som.), Katharine M. Davies 
(H.-S.), Phebe M. Flather (H.-S.), Lumena E. Gill (H.-S.), Ruth W. 
Grant (H.-S.), Brenda W. Green (St. Hug.), Joan Irwin (St. Hug.), 
Joan Pape (St. Hug.), Alizon J. Peel (L. M. H.), Phyllis M. Price (H.-S.), 
Margaret M. Purdy (H.-S.), Margaret J. Richards (Som.), Doris Robinson 
(Som.), Edith M. Turner (Som.), Beatrice M. Whitaker (H.-S.), Eileen 
M. C. Wilkes (St. Hugh.). 

Class IV.—B. W. Appleby (Wadh.), M. W. N. Bancroft (St. Peter’s), 
M. P. Crawfurth-Smith (Pemb.), C. L. Deveson (Ball.), L. J. Gillespie 
(St. Peter’s), F. T. Roy (Linc.), M. G. G. Taylor (St. Peter’s), J. E. 
Ward (Exeter), Marion B. Dauphinée (St. Hug.), Chaturlaxmi B. Joshi 
(St. Hild.), Ida M. Mozley (St. Hild.), Mary G. Shelley (St. Hug.), May P. 
Wallis (H.-S.). 

Overstanding, Satisfied the Examiners —W. E. Derryberry (St. John), 
F. R. Johnson (Mert.), Louise Keyes (H.-S.). 

Egrotat.—Diana Mumford (H.-S.). 

Satisfied the Examiners in Group B.6.—W.'T . Cunningham (St. Cath.), 
H. J. W. Milley ( Worc.). 


READING.—English : 
Class II.—K. K. Balfour, Margaret J. Ram. 
Class III.—E. V. Bull, M. W. Elliott. 


SHEFFIELD.—English Language and Literature : 

Class II—Div. 1: Hilda M. Furniss, Catherine M. Johnson, C. 
Middleton, Eva Scaife. Div. 2: S. E. Davey, Marie C. Rowland, 
Lucy E. Wright. 

Class III.—H. Cross, W. T. Gething. 


Wa ces.—English : 

Class I—T. H. Bevan (Swan.), R. W. Evans (Card.), Anne M. Jones 
(Aber.), Lilian K. Paybody (Card.), G. J. Richards (Card.), H. C. 
Vaughan (Card.). 

Class II—Div. 1: E. J. Bryant (Card.), Thelma Conway (Swan.), 
T. J. H. Davies (Aber.), K. Etheridge (Card.), Eirwen J. M. Evans 
(Aber.), Margaret G. P. Evans (Aber.), Marjorie E. Gibbon (Aber.), 
R. E. Griffiths (Card.), D. W. James (Aber.), Edith M. Jones (Aber.), 
M. M. Jones (Aber.), T. J. Jones (Aber.), Mary A. McCrie (Card.), 
Gwyneth V. Perkins (Card.), Dorothy M. Pierce (Ban.), E. I. Thomas 
(Card.), J. Thomas (Aber.). Div. 2: Eluned Adams (Ban.), H. R. 
Davies (Swan.), Phyllis Edwards (Ban.), Doris L. Griffiths (Card.), 
Dorothy Hill (Swan.), J. D. Jenkins (Card.), Catherine E. Jones (Card.), 
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W. D. Jones (Card.), Alma Keane (Ban.), Sydney D. Roberts (Aber.), 
W. L. L. Scandrett (Card.), Elizabeth M. Taylor (Card.), V. R. Thomas 
(Swan.), 

Class IIJ.—Nani E. Davies (Aber.), Jennie M. I. Griffiths (Aber.), 
Irma Harris (Card.), E. J. Howells (Card.), A. J. Rees (Swan.). 


SCOTLAND (M.A.) 


ABERDEEN.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I.—Jessie M. Black, G. Bruce. 

Class II.—Alexandrina M. Christie, Lilias S. F. Mackenzie, J. M. 
Todd, H. Walker. 

Class III.—1. F. Booth, J. A. Craig. 


EpINBURGH.—English : 

Class I.—Joan I. M. Budge, John Forrest, Eona K. Fraser, James 
Maxwell, M. J. Moulton, D. H. C. Read, D. Rintoul. 

Class II.—J. M. Black, Margaret I. R. Buchan, J. Carmichael, R. P, 
Clark, W. T. Cluckie, R. F. Dunnett, J. B. Eaglesham, Janet A. H. 
Kinnear, Marion P. Linton, J. Macaskill, Isobel J. Mackay, R. Mackay, 
W. A. Maclean, I. A. G. MacQueen, Helen N. M‘L. Milne, Isobel E. E. 
Park, A. H. Paterson, Dora Pye, M. G. B. Richardson, P. G. M. Robertson, 
Phoebe M. Sproat, Ann M. C. Sutherland, Lily Terry, Muriel Worth, 
Janet E. M. Young. 

Class III.—A. W. Grego, D. W. Harvey, A. E. Macrae, Marguerite 
Morrison, Margaret L. Shiels. 


ERRATA 


Vol. VII, p. 11, 1. 9, for Pzs read laf 
P. 435, 1. 3, for 1593 read 1593-4. =. F 
P. 436, ll. 13-16, for The Cambridge University . . . Queens’ read The 
University . . . Queens’, Cambridge. 
Vol. VIII, p. 26, col. iv, for 480 read 840. 
P. 51, note 2, for 12 ff. read 18 ff. 
P. 54, note 1,1. 17, for pp. 14 ff. read pp. 20 ff. 
P. 139, note 1, for 1818 read 1878, 
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Zilfric’s Catholic Homilies: MSS. 
Bodley 340 and 342, article by K. 
Sisam, 51 

Alexander, Vengement Alixandre, and 
La Venjance Alixandre, 323 

Alexander, P., reviews by, 99, 232, 334 

Allen, Hope E., her English Writings 
of Richard Rolle, reviewed, 324 

American i See History 

Andrade, E. N. da C., review by, 233 

Anglo-Irish ae aes 1200-1 eo by 
St. J. D. Seymour, reviewed 

Armstrong, E. C., his Authorship of of the 
Vengement ‘Alixandre and of the Ven- 
jance Alixandre reviewed, 323 

Ashdown, Margaret, her English and 
Norse Documents, reviewed, 322; 
review by, 462 

Ashley-Montagu, M. F., article on Some 
Landor Waifs, 44 


Babcock, R. W., his Genesis of Shake- 
speare Idolatry reviewed, 334 

Bailey, J., ed., his Essays by Divers 
Hands, Vol. IX; reviewed, 242; his 
Shakespeare noticed, 499 

Baker, E. A., review by, 240 

Baldwin, T. W., his William Shake- 
speare adapts a Hanging reviewed, 
472 

Bateson, F. W., his ed. of The Works of 
Congreve reviewed, 232 

Batho, E. C., reviews and notices by, 
108, 114, 477, 498 

Baylie, S., his play The Wizard, ed. 
H. de Vocht, reviewed, 337 

Beer, E. S. de, note on Congreve’s 
Incognita and Wilson’s Belphegor, 
74; on an uncollected poem by 
Waller, 203; on Mr. Montague 
Summers and Dryden’s Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy, 453 

Belphegor, Wilson’s, note by E. S. de 
Beer, 74 

Bennett, H. S., reviews by, 215, 465 





Bensly, E., review by, 473 

Beowulf and the ZEneid, A comparative 
study of the, by T. B. Haber, re- 
viewed, 462 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, by Q. G. 
Burris, reviewed, 240 

Boas, F. S., ed., his Year’s Work in 
English Studies reviewed, 368 

Bosker, A., his Literary Criticism in the 
Age of Johnson reviewed, 111 

Boswell, James, the Private Papers of, 
from Malahide Castle, by F. A. 
Pottle and M. S. Pottle, reviewed, 
490; his Yournal of a Tour, ed. 
R. W. Chapman, reviewed, 349 

Boswell, Eleanore, her Records of the 
Stationers’ Company reviewed, 106 

Bridges, R., Collected Essays, V, 
noticed, 371 

Britannien und Bibeltext, by H. Glunz, 
reviewed, 364 

Brooke, C. F. Tucker, his Life of 
Christopher Marlowe, and ed. of 
Dido, reviewed, 95 

Browning, Robert, und die Antike, by 
Dr. R. Spindler, reviewed, 238 

Buckhurst, H. T. McM., review by, 90 

Bullough, G., his ed. of Philosophical 
Poems of Henry More, reviewed, 


. 4 
Burns, Robert, The Letters of, ed. J. de 
L. Ferguson, reviewed, 349 
Burris, Q. G., his R. D. Blackmore, 
reviewed, 240 
Butt, J. E., note on Walton’s copy of 
Donne’s Letters (1651), 72 
Byrne, Muriel St. C., review by, 117 
Byrom, H. J., review by, 330 


Campbell, Lily B., her a 
Tragic H. Heroes reviewed, 3 

Campbell, W. E., his English Works of 
Sir Thomas More reviewed, 215 
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Carver, P. L., note on a continuation of 
John Gilpin, 205 

Case, R. H., his ed. of The Works of 
Marlowe, Vols. I and II, reviewed, 
95, 467 

, T. E., review by, 493 

Chambers, R. W. and M. Daunt, their 
Book of London English reviewed, 463 

Chancery, The Equity Side of, 1558- 
1714, article by Margaret Dowling, 
185 

Chapman, R. W., note on Johnson’s 
Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland, 315 ; his ed. of Johnson’s 
Journey to the Western Islands, and 
mas iat of a Tour reviewed, 


«a Thomas, the Marvellous Boy, 
by E. P. Ellinger, reviewed, 496 

Chaucer, Prologue to C: T. 830. .446; 
E. P. Hammond’s English Verse 
between Chaucer and Surrey reviewed, 


93 
Chesterfield, Lord, Selected Letters, ed. 
P. M. Jones, noticed, 498. 
Churchyard, T., and the Earl of Oxford 
(1591), 447 
Clark, Eva Turner, Shakespeare’s Plays 
in the Order of their Writing reviewed, 
102 
Clark, W. S., article on The Definition 
of the “‘ Heroic Play” in the Restora- 
tion period, 437 ; review by, 359 
Classicism, The Course of English, by 
Ss. Vines, reviewed, 217 
, N. K., note on Langland, the 
5 Naket, ‘" the “‘Nau3ty,” and the 
Dole, 303 
— H., Hartley Coleridge : 
*s Son and Poet, by H. Hartman, 


in gh 

Coleridge, S. T., Coleridge’s Shake- 
Spearean Criticiem, ed. T. M. Raysor, 
reviewed, 235 

Colloquies, Early Scholastic, ed. W. H. 
Stevenson, reviewed, 91 

Comus, A Note on, article by C. S. 
Lewis, 170 

, W., note on his Incognita, 

by E. S. de Beer, 74 

Congreve, W., Works, ed. F. W. Bateson, 
reviewed, 232; William Congreve, 
by D. Crane Taylor, reviewed, 480 





Cornwallis, William, the Essayist, New 
Light on, article by P. B. Whitt, 155 
Cowper, Wm., Further Notes for a 
bibliography of his letters, by K. Povey, 
316; note on a continuation of 
John Gilpin, 205. See Morganwg, 
Iolo 

Craigie, Sir Wm. A., his Dictionary of 
the Older Scottish Tongue reviewed, 
320 

Crane, D., his Johannes 
reviewed, 473 

Criticism, Literary. See Johnson, S. 


Secundus 


D.-D., W. A. G., review by, 324 

Dance of Death, The, ed. F. Warren 
and B. White, reviewed, 465 

Darbishire, Helen, reviews by, 114, 
326, 352 

Daunt, Marjorie, and R. W. Chambers, 
their Book of London English re- 
viewed, 463 

Davenant, William, note on his Law 
against Lovers, by T. B. Stroup, 


309 

Davis, B. E. C., review by, 242 

Day, Cyrus L., article on New Poems 
by Randolph, 29 ; article on Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, 177 

Day, Mabel, note on Piers Plowman and 
Poor Relief, 445 

Deane, C. V., his Dramatic Theory and 
the Rhymed Heroic Play reviewed, 
359 

Devotional Literature. See English 

Dido, Marlowe’s, ed. Tucker Brooke, 
reviewed, 95 

Dobrée, B., his Mr. Badman noticed, 498 

Donne, John, Walton’s copy of his 
Letters (1651), note by J. E. Butt, 
72 

Doorn, C. van, his Investigation into 
the Character of Jonathan Swift 
reviewed, 347 

Dowling, Margaret, article on The 
Equity Side of Chancery, 1558-1714, 
185 

Drama, Early Nineteenth-Century, by 
A. Nicoll, reviewed, 117 

Dramatic Documents from the Eliza- 
bethan Playhouses, by W. W. Greg, 
reviewed, 219; letter of W. W. 
Greg on, 459 
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Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed 
Heroic Play, by C. V. Deane, re- 
viewed, 359 

Draper, J. W., article on Sir ohn 
Falstaff by, 414 

Drayton, Michael, his Works, ed. 
J. W. Hebel, Vols. I-II, reviewed, 


475 

Drinking Academy, The, letter on, by 
G. C. Moore Smith, 212 

D’Urfey, T. See Pills to Purge 
Melancholy 


Edwards, B., his MSS. of Vengement 
Aljxandre reviewed, 322 

Eighteenth Century Gentleman, An, by 
_ S.C. Roberts, reviewed, 489 

Ekwall, E., his ed. of Lydgate’s Siege 
of Thebes reviewed, 89 

Eliot, George, Studies in Mental 
Development of G. E., by M. Toyoda, 
noticed, 498 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Plays, The 
Length of, article by A. Hart, 139; 
The Time allotted for Representation 
of, article by A. Hart, 395 

Elizabethan Fairies, The, by M. W. 
Latham, reviewed, 102 

Ellinger, Esther Parker, her Thomas 
Chatterton reviewed, 496 

Elliott Monographs, ed. E.C. Armstrong, 
19, 20, 27, 26, noticed, 323 

Ellis-Fermor, Miss U. M., her ed. of 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine reviewed, 
467 ; reviews by, 329, 362 

Elton, Oliver, review by, 475 

English and Norse Documents, ed. 
M. Ashdown, reviewed, 322 

English Association. See Year’s Work 

English Biography before 1700, by D. A. 
Stauffer, reviewed, 108 

English Biography in the Eighteenth 
Century, by M. Longaker, reviewed, 
491 ; 

English Devotional Literature [Prose], 
1600-1641, by H. White, reviewed, 
479 

English Humour, by J. B. Priestley, 
noticed, 499 

English Personal Letters of 1402, Some, 
article by Edith Rickert, 257 

Erdmann, A., his ed. of Lydgate’s 
Siege of Thebes reviewed, 89 





Errors in the O.E. Gloss’ to the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, article by A. S. C. 
Ross, 385 

Essays and Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature, noticed, 372 

Essays by Divers Hands, New Series, 
Vol. IX, ed. J. Bailey, reviewed, 
242 

Etherege, Sir George, letter on, by 
Dorothy Foster, 458 

Evans, B., article on Racedown and the 
Wordsworths, 1 

Everett, Dorothy, note on Chaucer, 
Prologue to C. T. 830..446; review 
by, 89 


Falstaff, Sir John, article by J. W. 
Draper, 414 

Farnam, W., his Shakespeare’s 
Economics reviewed, 333 

Ferrabosco, Alphonso, note on by B. M. 
Ward, 201 

Ferguson, J. de L., his ed. of The 
Letters of Robert Burns reviewed, 
349 

Flower, R., reviews by, 244, 364, 365 

Ford, John, at the Middle Temple, 
note by M. Joan Sargeaunt, 69 

Foreign Review, Southey’s contribution 
to the, note by R. D. Havens, 211 

Forman, M. Buxton, his ed. of Letters 
of John Keats reviewed, 114 

Foster, Dorothy, letter on Sir George 
Etherege, 458 

Foster, Frances A., her ed. of The 
Northern Passion reviewed, 90 

Friedrich der Grosse in der Englischen 
Literatur, by H. Marcus, reviewed, 


114 


G.N. G., reviews by, 217, 232, 322 

German Lyric Poetry, by N. Macleod, 
reviewed, 119 

Germanic Case of Comparison, The, by 
G. W. Small, reviewed, 366 

Gilpin, Fohn, note on a continuation 
of, by P. L. Carver, 205 

Glunz, H., his Britannien und Bibeltext 
reviewed, 364 

Gospels. See Lindisfarne 

Gougaud, Dom L., his Modern Research 
in Early Irish Ecclesiastical History 
reviewed, 365 
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letter on this review, 457 ; review by, 
228 

Gurrey, P., review by, 366 

Gutkess, W., his Jerome K. Ferome 
noticed, 370 


Haber, T. B., his Comparative Study of 
the Beowulf and 7Eneid reviewed, 462 

Ham, E. B., his ed. of La Venjance 
Alinandre reviewed, 323 

Ham, Roswell Gray, his Otway and 
Lee reviewed, 484 

Hamer, D., review by, 94 

Hamlet-Textes, Zum Problem der Uber- 
lieferung des, by L. L. Schiicking, 
reviewed, 228 

Hammond, E. P., her English Verse 


reviewed, 497 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, XIII, noticed, 372 
Havens, R. D., note on Southey and the 





Hooker, R., his Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Bk. VIII, ed. R. A. Houk, reviewed, 


477 

Howarth, R. G., note on a MS. of 
James Shirley’s Court Secret, 203 

Howe, S., his Wilhelm Meister and his 
English Kinsmen reviewed, 118 

Huntington Library Bulletin, The, Nos. 
1 and 2, noticed, 371 

Husbands, H. Winifred, Summary of 
Periodical Literature, 120, 247, 375, 
500 


“Tf euen-song and morwe-song 
accorde,” note by Dorothy Everett, 


446 

Incognita, Congreve’s, note by E. S. de 
Beer, 74 

Intimations of Immortality, Words- 
worth’s ode on, note by J. D. Rea, 82 

Irish Ecclesiastical History, Modern 
Research on, by Dom L. Gougaud, 
reviewed, 365 


Jackson, A., article on London Play- 
houses, 1700-1705, 291 

Jerome K. Jerome, by W. Gutkess, 
noticed, 370 

Johannes Secundus: His Life, Work, 
etc., by D. Crane, reviewed, 473 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, note on his 
Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland, by R. W. Chapman, 315 ; 
Johnson’s Journey to the Western 
Islands, ed. R. W. Chapman, reviewed, 
349 ; Literary Criticism in the Age of 
Johnson, by A. Bosker, reviewed, 
111. See Morganwg, Iolo 

Jones, Ethel, her Les Voyageurs Fran- 
fais en Angleterre de 1815 a 1830 
reviewed, 112 

Jones, H. S. V., his Spenser Handbook 

» 94 
Jones, R., review by, 333 


K.-F., J., notice by, 370 

Keats, John, The Letters of, ed. M. B. 
Forman, reviewed, 114 

Knapp, L. M., note on Elizabeth 
Smollett, 312 

Kynaston, Sir Francis, note by H. G. 
Seccombe, 311 
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Landor Waifs, Some, article by M. F. 
Ashley-Montagu, 44 

Langland, William, note on P. P., 
A, vii, 212 (B. vi. 226), by N. K. 
oh 303; note by Mabel Day, 


Lam H., his Physical Basis of Rime 
» 357 

Latham, M. W., his Elizabethan 
Fairies reviewed, 102 

Lathum, William, a 17th-century poet, 
article by L. B. Marshall, 37 

Lawrence, W. J., review by, 219 

Lawrence, W. W., his Shakespeare’s 
Problem Comedies reviewed, 334 

Layng, Henry, assistant in Pope’s 
Odyssey, note by A. Warren, 77 

, J. B., reviews by, 238, 497 

Lewis, C.S., A Note on Comus by, 170 

Lindisfarne Gospels, The Errors in the 
O.E. Gloss to the, article by A. S. C. 
Ross, 385 

Lodge, Thomas, Some Sources of the 
Prose Pamphlets of, article by Alice 
Walker, 264 

London English, 1384-1425, A Book of, 
by R. W. Chambers and M. Daunt, 
reviewed, 463 

Longaker, Mark, his English Biography 
in the Eighteenth Century reviewed, 


491 
Lydgate, his Siege of Thebes, ed. A. 
Erdmann and E. Ekwall, reviewed, 89 


Macgregor, D. C., review by; 349 

Mackail, J. W., his Approach to i Shake- 
Speare reviewed, 99 

McKenzie, K., his edition of La Noie 
reviewed, 323 

McK., R. B., reviews and notices by, 
337, 368, 369, 370, 371, 499 

Macleod, N., his German Tyrie Poetry 
reviewed, 119 

» American. See History 

Marcus, H., his Friedrich der Grosse 
in der Englischen Literatur reviewed, 
114 

Marlowe, Christopher, his Works, ed 
R. H. Case, Vol. I., and Life, by 
cc. & Tucker Brooke, reviewed, 95 ; 
Vol. II, wm ony “7 Marlowe : 
A Conspectus, by J. M. Robertson, 
reviewed, 329 





Marshall, L. B., article on William 
Lathum, a 17th-century Poet, 37 

Mawer, A., letter on The Place-names 
of Sussex, 86 ; review by, 320 
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